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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 

QUAKER ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1682-1750. [Records of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting.] By Albert Cook Myers. $1.25. 
[By mail at that price.] 

IMMIGRATION OF THE IRISH QUAKERS 
INTO PENNSYLVANIA. By Albert Cook 
Myers. $3.50. [By mail, $3.90.] 

THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
AS FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By George Aaron Barton, [Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege]. 75 cents. [By mail, 85 cents.] 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A DYNAMIC FAITH. By Rufus M. Jones. 

$1.00. [By mail, $1.05.] 


We furnish the Friends’ books published by 
Headley Bros., London. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Before Leaving for the POCONOS 


Get a Copy of . 


The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully Nlustrated Guide-Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 


interest you 
Delaware. 
of the trip. 


on the ride up the 
It will double the pleasure 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


PERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
29-31 North Seventh St. 
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Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


Y. F. A. Building, 

140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 

Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
New and modern. 


Hotel Colonial, Of:ns deute. 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
Friends’ Conference, September. 

Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


The Bartram, 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


New Archdale St. ome Place. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. T bly heated Open all the year 
Very desirable for Fri . JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Ave., Ocgan Crt, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K_ E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orzn ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Env or Tennesses Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E and H. M. HUMPTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 


Onto Avsg., Atiantic City, N. J. 


Under new management; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains s to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 
Wes.ey Avs. anv Sixtn St., Ocean City,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 
address 


SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


‘THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 
Assury Park, N. J. 


Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 

A. SHOTWELL. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Tempzrance Horer 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Firerroor Fioors. Pserrect Sanitation. Texe- 
pHons. Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8g, to 108. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day, 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


As the mountain roads are narrow, and mountain horses 
unfamiliar with automobiles, we are obliged to decide 
that automobiles are unwelcome at Buck Hill Falls, and 
to ask visitors not to bring them. 


COTTAGE NEARLY READY. 


A new cottage, on Rabbit Run Road, adjoining “The 
Hemlocks,”’ is approaching completion. The owner 
will rent it when done—say Eighth month 5 to 10. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarzes F. 
Junxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


WANTED. 


WANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 

the matron in the household department of Friends’ 
Academy. Address FREDERICK E. WILLITS, 
Sec., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


WANTED.—FRIEND WISHES THREE 
unfurnished rooms and bath, with privilege of 
housekeeping. Address No. 35, this Office. 


WANTED.—BY A LADY OF EXPERIENCE, 

position as matron in institution, or managing 
housekeeper in private family. Best of reference. 
Address “ T,” this Office. 


WANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER TO TAKE FULL 
charge of a home in the country ; one accustomed 
to country life preferred. Address R., this Office. 


WANTED.—A MAN AND WIFE, THE 

woman to act as matron in an institution,the man 
to serve as aid in conducting the work of the Home. 
Friends preferred. Address B., this Office. 
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BOARDING. 
PPERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in W on. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


FOR SALE. 


For SALE —FIVE LOTS ON THE RIVER 

bank, Riverton, N. J. 80 x 400 feet at about $3,000 
each. Old shade, etc. D. H. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philad’a. 


Law, Scrznce, 
Convention 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, #16 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses.in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 
Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 












SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 





To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 










SumscripTions MAY BsGin aT any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GiveN. We po not “stop” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 






ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 







OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* Tecernone No. 1-33-55. 
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OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
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_ Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
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OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
CarpinaL Principtes: rst, Skeleton adjustment; 
end, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M. D.. DO. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. rrth St 
10 @.M. to 4 p.m. 
7 toQ p.m. 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. | 


7 toga.m. 
Ctajhins 69 16 W. 













Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torza.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


pares for col 


Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 





JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA: 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 


students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a eta guarded education, and pre- 


ege. 
i EUGENE BAKER, aie 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, bP vincipats. 
Circulars on application. 


. e ’ 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardivg and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. Davis JACKSON, B.S., —— 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ BoarpinGc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrR-s, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPRATOY SHO 


individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Oakwood Seminary, 


Unston Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technica! school, or teaching. 


Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 












heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
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BOOKS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


e 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 


FRIENDS. By Howard M. = Paper 
for the World's Congress ot Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
> William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “ British Friend.’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, 1o cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 
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..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 





Young Friends’ Review 





Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth S' , New York . 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprror, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ Inteciicencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


25 cents for six 
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To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. _! life. On leaving school he was apprenticed as a miller 
ERX: | to Samuel Priestman, at Kirksall, near Leeds. 

Since our Master was ill-treated and put to death, As 3 boy he ves ; sensitive and shy, and after his 

;' mother’s death, in 1838, he was much depressed in 

why should we complain that his followers may be Vina Three things helped to rouse him to healthier 

called upon at times to serve the truth in similar ways’? views of life: his sympathy with his father in their 

RicHarp H. THomas. bereavement ; his love for Mary Ann Ellis, whom he 

afterwards married; and the constant interest and 

social ministry of the older members of the meeting 

to which he belonged. 
= Though of a meditative turn of mind he was not 
BALM. interested in reading Friends’ books. Ina letter toa 









From his paper read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, 
Philadelphia, 1go1. 













| cousin he said: “ The literature of the early Friends 
AFTER the heat the dew ~ 
oi was merely temporary ; great harm has been done by 
and the tender touch of twilight ; er a : ; ‘ 
Niacin ah testi later generations taking it for their guide rather than 
ee | the Bible. But, after all, perhaps I should not judge, 
Calm stars. ‘ . 
eae thet tania tiled | as I have read nothing of the period except a recent 
reaesttaniale Nidiehis: diate American edition of George Fox, which I like.” 
After the sun the shade, At the termination of his apprenticeship he became 
and beatitude of shadow ; a teacher at the Ackworth school, where his faithfulness 
Dim aisles for memory made, | won him the love of his pupils, though it was harder 


And thought. 
After the sun, the shade. 






for him to govern than to teach. Years afterward he 
wrote to his daughter, ‘‘ Little boys are always, at 
: least, very often, very interesting beings for a short time, 
After all there is balm ; | but I never met with one who was an angel for a whole 
troum tee wings of desk Cheve is watture | week together, or anything approaching an angel ; 
Of sleep—night's infinite psalm— | so make up thy mind that they will be troublesome 
And dreams. | even if it were angels that were taking care of them.” 

After all, there is balm. | After eight years at Ackworth Joseph Sewell spent 
eight years as Superintendent of the Friends’ School 
at Rawdon. While here two of his children died. 
He left this position partly because of his wife’s health, 
and partly because some of the school committee were 









—Virginia Woodward Cloud, in Atlantic Monthly. 








JOSEPH S. SEWELL.' 








Tue life of Joseph Stickney Sewell, who was editor of | not pleased with the broadness of his views. ‘“ He 
the London Friend from 1878 to 1893, was a fulfill- | had discarded the straight coat, and had many friends 
ment of the words of Jeremiah, “ It is goodthat a man | among members of other denominations.” About the 


should both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of 
the Lord.” 

He was born at Yarmouth, England, in 1819. | 
When only nine years old ‘‘he was taken from the 
many home interests,—the garden, where his father 
would tell stories to the children on Sunday afternoons ; 
the shipping, and the varied life of a seaport, with its 
quaint Dutch sailors who used to come to the shop | In the spring of 1865 his dearly loved youngest child 
to chat with his father and uncles ; fromthenumerous | was removed by death, and in the midst of his sorrow 
cousins who were his daily playfellows,” and sent to | he felt that God had made it easier for him to leave 
the Friends’ Boarding School at Ackworth. Here he | home and enter upon the work to which he felt called. 
was very unhappy, and did not see how he was to live | His concern to go to Madagascar was united with 
through the three years of exile from his family. But | in turn by his monthly meeting, his quarterly meeting, 
before he quite despaired a “joyful event’’ occurred. | and the Standing Committee of the whole Society of 
He caught scarlet fever, was sent to the sanitorium, | Friends ; but when it was found that he did not think 
and his mother came to nurse him. He afterward | it would be right for him to protest against water 
declared that this was the happiest period of his school | baptism and the observance of the Lord’s Supper, 

where these had been instituted by missionaries of 
Sew com 9" Sika Sui nd weet peas Sy Heeasy | Other religious denominations, the Standing Committee 
Brothers, London. refused to be responsible for his expenses, and he was 


time of his leaving Rawdon his wife died, and he moved 
to Scarborough with his four surviving daughters. 

His labors at Ackworth and Rawdon were an 
excellent preparation for his missionary work in 
Madagascar, to which he had long felt drawn, though 
at that time he thought there was no opportunity for 
foreign missionary work in the Society of Friends. 
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His sympathy with the enthusiasms of younger Friends 


then aided by a recently formed independent organiza- 


tion of Friends for missionary work, known as the 
Provisional Committee. 

The labors of this Friend in Madagascar as a 
minister and teacher, and the ultimate conversion of 
the people of the island to Christianity form too long 
a story to be told here. He gave much attention to 
the teaching of English, and to make his work easier 
he wrote an English-Malagasy dictionary, and a 
Malagasy grammar. When the more educated people 
of the island studied this latter book they were amazed 
‘‘that there should be such a thing as the science of 
language, and that, in the speech they had been 
unconsciously using day by day, a wonderful order 
and arrangement could be pointed out. As the laws 
of language began to dawn upon their intelligence 
many would exclaim, ‘What wonderful people our 
ancestors must have been to arrange all this !’”’ 

A letter written from Madagascar in 1870 gives a 
graphic description of some of his experiences when 
visiting churches distant from the main mission :— 

‘‘ You would pity me and laugh at meif you could 
see me just now. A most filthy house with a few 
clean mats spread on the floor where I am sitting, and a 
large lambda spread out above my head to prevent the 
soot, which hangs in abundance from the roof, from 
falling down upon me. All sorts of dirty waterpots 
and cooking utensils, with spades, sticks, baskets, etc., 
in the room. Also a hen with half a dozen elderly 
chickens, just gone to roost. In addition, and more 
to be dreaded when night comes, some three or four 
rats, which I have just seen, are running about on the 
floor and on the mats above my head. I am sitting 
on a low stool I take with me, with a tin case contain- 
ing pictures of Scripture scenes on my knee for a table. 
But I am very comfortable in it all, partly from a 
feeling that a blessing has rested on my previous 
journeys and that help has been given me already in 
this, and partly from the comfort it is to be sitting 
quietly in this house, which is vastly superior to the 
place I was in last night and the night,before. Only 
I dread the rats, for I have already lost a great part 
of the upper leather of both of my boots, and I shall 
have to take great care lest I lose something else 
to-night.” 

When he returned to England he left two daughters 
in Madagascar, who were married to missionaries 
there. He was much saddened by the death of the 
younger daughter soon after, and in 1895 he received 
the dreadful news that natives opposed to Christianity 
had murdered his other daughter, his son-in-law, and 
their little girl. ‘‘ No word of bitterness regarding 
the authors of his children’s death ever escaped his 
lips, nor did he allow his interest in Madagascar to be 
changed. He still followed with a deep and sorrowful 
attention the fortunes of the Mission and of the island, 
and clung to the belief that out of darkness light would 
one day dawn.” 

During the fifteen years that he was editor of Zhe 
Friend he endeavored to keep ever before him a 
standard that should represent what was best in the 
Society. He dreaded the insertion of any matter that 
might tend to lower the “‘ solid’ tone of the publication. 


was far greater than his cautious words often implied. 

Up to the time of his last illness, in 1900, he kept 
in touch with public affairs, often alluding in meeting 
to what might be occupying men’s minds in the world 
at large. He enjoyed reading books on social 
questions, and was an ardent and consistent teetotaler 
all his life. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 27. 
THE ‘‘CHIEF PRIESTS."”’ 


GOLDEN TExt.—Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost its salt- 
ness wherewith will ye season it.—Mark, ix., 50. 


Before study of the Lesson read John, vii., 45-52 ; xi., 47-53 ; 
Mark, xiv., I, 2. 

Enemies of Jesus had not waited for the initiative of a 
traitor among his friends. We have repeatedly had 
occasion to note the schemes arranged for the purpose 
of entrapping him into statements that could be used 
against him. Hostile eyes were frequently upon him, 
hostile ears took note of his questionable sayings, 
during the whole course of his ministry. At least once 
previously an official attempt had been made to arrest 
him, an attempt defeated only by his personal power, 
which seems to have overcome even the officers sent 
to take him (John, vii., 45-52). After the raising of 
Lazarus at Bethany, a council of the chief priests and 
rabbis was called, in which it was agreed that Jesus 
must be put to death. This official hostility was 
supplemented at times by mob violence when the 
teachings of Jesus came into conflict with popular 
beliefs and desires. This was true especially at 
Jerusalem, where the influence of the extreme legal 
party was supreme. Attthe Feast of Tabernacles Jesus 
was obliged to hide himself from the mob, which would 
have stoned him (John, viii., 59), and again, a few 
weeks later, his life was similarly threatened (John, 
x., 31). When Jesus went to Bethany at the time of 
the death of Lazarus his disciples felt that he was going 
to his death (John, xi., 8 and 16), and he himself saw 
that his hour was well nigh come when he reached 
Bethany on the way to the Passover (Mark, xiv., 8). 
As soon as it became known that he was in the vicinity 
the chief priests again met with hostile purpose (John, 
x1i., 10), and the stern denunciation pronounced upon 
scribes and Pharisees in the course of his teaching may 
have been regarded as a defiance. At any rate, in 
the evening of the same day (third day) on which the 
denunciation was pronounced there was a meeting of 
the hostile authorities at the house of Caiaphas, the 
high priest. This is supposed to have been just outside 
what is known as Zion’s Gate, near the southwestern 
angle of Jerusalem. The place is at present occupied 
by the Greek church. A modern building is situated 
on the site, but excavations beneath the floor show a 
mosaic pavement about two feet below the present 
level of the ground, which may very well be a part of 
the pavement of the high priest’s house. 

A few words as to the office of the high priest will 
not be out of place here. After the exile the high 


priest was the political as well as the religious head of 
He was prince as well as priest. 


the nation. The 
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offive, moreover, was hereditary, and the tenure was 
for life. The authority of the position was broken in 
upon for a time by the Syrian kings in the time of 
persecution just before the Maccabean period (165 
B. C.). Antiochus IV. appointed to the place various 
disloyal Jews, who joined more or less in his attempt 
to Hellenize Jewish institutions. But under the 
Maccabees the offices of king and high priest were 
definitely fused into one, and so remained until about 
the beginning of the Roman period (63 B.C.). Under 
the Romans, and under the Herodian princes, much 
of the power of the office was lost. ‘‘ The principle 
of inheritance and life tenure was done away with. 
High priests were appointed and deposed at pleasure 
by Herod and Romans alike’’ (Schurer). At the 
same time, the power of the party of Pharisees increased 
steadily. But the high priesthood continued to be a 
place of importance and real power even down to the 
destruction of the Temple (70 A. D.). Although the 
office ceased to be hereditary, it was nevertheless 
confined to a few aristocratic families. Out of twenty- 
eight high priests of the Roman period, twenty came 
from four families. Eight of these belonged to the 
family of Hannas, who was high priest from 6 A. D. 
to 15 A.D. When the high priests ceased to hold 
office for life, and, indeed, were frequently changed by 
the Roman masters, there came to be a considerable 
number of ex-high priests, each of whom retained 
much of the consequence and authority which had 
attached to his office. Moreover, this authority was 
extended also to members of the families to which the 
high priests belonged, the whole group making up a 
powerful clique, or “ring” of the aristocracy. It is 
this group which is referred to in the New Testament 
as the ‘‘ chief priests." They were mostly Sadducees, 
but were constrained in the exercise of their authority 
by the supremacy of the Pharisees with the people. 

Caiaphas, the high priest at the time we are now 
considering, was the son-in-law of Hannas. The latter 
probably retained a considerable authority with the 
various members of his family who succeeded him. 
He is mentioned in conjunction with Caiaphas as 
occupying the high priesthood at the time of Jesus’s 
baptism (Luke, iii., 2). He was present also with the 
high priest when Jesus was brought before the group 
of chief priests and scribes. 

The constitution and procedure of the Sanhedrin 
will be considered in a succeeding lesson. At present 
we note that it was a wholly unofficial body, which 
gathered at the house of the high priest on the evening 
when Tudas sought them out. His treachery opened 
the way for them. It is evident that there was in 
Jerusalem a considerable party favorable to Jesus, for 
they did not dare to seize him in the midst of the 
crowds (Luke, xxii., 6). Judas, however, could inform 
them when and where he could be found without this 
protection. 

The fourth day of the week is without recorded 
incident. Probably Jesus spent the day quietly at 
Bethany. There was much hurry and confusion in 
connection with the Feast of the Passover, which came 
next day, and a day of rest was a most appropriate 
preparation, 
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“ INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 29. Eighth month 3. 
THE TABERNACLE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise.—Psalms, c., 4. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Exodus, xl., 1-38. 
AFTER the incident of the golden calf the Israelites 
resumed their journey, having first stripped themselves 
of their ornaments in order to turn aside the wrath of 
God. It was the custom of Moses to pitcha tent far 
from the camp, which he called “ the tent of meeting,” 
and into this those gathered who desired to hold com- 
munion with God. Before leaving Sinai Moses went 
again to the mountain top, where the tables of stone 
were renewed, and the commandments again written 
upon them. When he returned to the people, after 
seeking and receiving strength from God, his face 
shone so that all looked upon him with awe. 

Exodus, xxxv.—xxxix., describes the building of 
the Tabernacle, under the direction of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab. It was a tent-like structure adapted to the 
roving life of the desert, and was better in its appoint- 
ments than the best tents of even the wealthiest 
sheiks. Its place was in the centre of the camp, 
where it was set up on the first day of the second year 
of the exodus. It was moved from place to place dur- 
ing the journeyings in the wilderness and in Canaan 
until the ark was captured by the Philistines (I. Sam- 
uel, iv., 22). The form and size of this tent were of 
great importance to the Israelites, for they believed 
that certain numbers had mystical powers. Accord- 
ing to Smith’s Bible Dictionary it was 45 feet long, 15 
feet wide, and 15 feet high Ontop wasa ridge form- 
ing a right angle, over which a covering of cloth and 
skins was thrown. There were three coverings to the 
sides,—the inner of fine linen, the second of badger 
skins, and the outer of ram’s skins dyed red ; in addi- 
tion to these the roof had a covering of goats’ hair. 

The ark was an oblong chest of acacia wood, 45 
inches long, 27 wide, and 27 deep. It was to contain 
the Book of the Law, the covenant, and perhaps also 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod. It was to be kept 
in the most holy place, as denoting the presence of 
God ; on its lid was the mercy-seat, overshadowed by 
two images with wings. After its recovery from the 
Philistines it was placed in the Temple, and is believed 
to have been burned when that building was destroyed 
by the Babylonians. 

The laver was a vessel containing water for wash- 
ing hands and feet before offering sacrifice. 

Aaron, the elder brother of Moses, was appointed 
by him to be high priest. He had twin sons, Eleazar 
and Ithamar. The high priesthood descended to the 
former and to his descendants until the time of Eli, 
who was of the house of Ithamar; then his descend- 
ants received the high priesthood until Solomon re- 
stored it to Zadok, of the house of Eleazar. 

Upon a table of acacia wood overlaid with gold 
were placed every Sabbath, in two piles, twelve freshly 
baked loaves of unleavened bread, typical of the twelve 
tribes, with a golden pot of incense on each. These 
remained until the next Sabbath, when the incense was 
burned and the loaves were eaten by the priests. 
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of Walden Pond, compares people to ‘‘ hedgehogs ”’ 


The golden altar was for the burning of incense 


and sweet spices. The altar of burnt offerings was 
made of brass and had horns, to which the animal to 
be sacrificed might be bound. There was a ledge 
half way up for the priests to stand upon, which was 
fenced below with a network of metal. 

The concluding verses of our lesson show that al- 
though the Israelites placed so muchimportance upon 
every outward detail of their house of worship, they 
still had a very real sense of the presence of God in 
their midst. They felt at times the stirring of the 
Holy Spirit within them, but they had not outgrown 
the need for forms and symbols. It was not lawful 
for them to worship idols; they must at least attach 
symbolic meanings to the furnishing of their sacred 
building. It was left for Jesus to teach that no build- 
ing in itself is holy, and that God may be worshipped 
in a hut of logs, or on the hill-top, or by the road- 
side, if the heart is turned toward Him to seek for 
strength. 


IN THE SNARE OF THE TEMPTER. 


‘* Philadelphus,’’ in Christian Register, Boston. 


PeruHAPs one of the saddest and most discouraging 
things in life which one sees is the petty quarrel or 
difference between neighbors or members of the same 
family. One is quite apt to see, now and then, some- 
thing that for its injustice will make his blood boil 
with righteous indignation, or again some hardship or 
misfortune that will fill him with pity ; but nothing is 
quite so saddening or disheartening as a groundless 
difference, one nursing malice and hatred and evil in- 
tent toward another for no reason of any consequence. 

And the worst part of it all is that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the very individuals who permit themselves 
to fall into such a misfortune as this are, in -reality, 
such as should and do know better ; and it is this very 
consciousness of the folly of it all that adds to its 
bitterness and deepens its evil effects. 

How frequent an occurrence it is for neighbors to 
become piqued with one another over some trifling 
annoyance, and to what sad results it often leads ! 
I have in mind a case in which two adjoining property 
owners fell out over a difference about some chickens. 
The one would allow them to stray over the yard of 
the other unrestrained, and neither would assume the 
responsibility of mending the breach in the dividing 
fence through which the all unconscious hens gained 
access to their forbidden territory. 

The matter first resulted in harsh words and bitter- 
ness, then threatenings and provocations, then a civil 
lawsuit, then a criminal suit for assault upon the person, 
ending finally in a bill of expense equalling the value 
of the hens and the yards together, and the serving of 
a sentence in jail for a term of months. 

One cannot follow the course of such a calamity 
as this without being impressed with the fact that the 
participants in it have simply but allowed themselves 
to become the victims of one of the tempter’s snares, 
have deliberately walked into one of the pitfalls which 
he has laid for their undoing. 

To be sure, it is not always easy for people to live 
together in perfect harmony. Thoreau, the philosopher 


who cannot come too closely together without being 
pricked with each other’s quills, and asserting that 
each one’s spines are to be measured by the extent of 
his irritability of temper. 

But the true measure of every man’s brotherliness 
and neighborliness is to be found rather in the extent 
of his good will and Christian forbearance. One need 
not look far to find a cause of ill will, and it would be 
difficult to state to what extent men might associate 
together without meeting good reason for a ruffled 
temper, no matter how affable by nature each ‘might 
be ; but, when each is provided with the healing oil of 
brotherly love and Christian forgiveness, then the 
wound which it could hardly be expected could be 
avoided altogether is soothed, and soon forgotten. 

Not long ago a gentleman died in one of the New 
England States who made it his boast that he had not 
spoken to his wife for twenty years, though they had 
lived together meantime under the same roof! A 
case, unfortunately, not without a precedent. 

What conceivable benefit or satisfaction one could 
possibly derive from such conduct as this, it is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine. On the contrary, what sorrow 
and pain and bitter rancor and jealous hatred it en- 
genders, drying up the very life-springs of one’s exist- 
ence and poisoning the mind to every great and noble 
thought or act! 

Never were more truthful or impressive words 
spoken than those of Christ upon this very matter: 
“But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry at his 
brother without cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” Certainly, it is profoundly true that no 
greater peril could ever-encompass a man’s path than 
that which attends him who deliberately nourishes the 
spirit of anger. If he, perchance, escapes falling into 
the very worst of crimes which must be recited on 
that day of the great reckoning, he is fortunate, 
indeed. 

No man can nourish such a spirit and at the same 
time be possessed of the Christian’s heart and peace of 
mind. ‘If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way : 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.” It is useless to present one’s self at 
the altar of worship under such conditions. The 
penitent heart is then out of the question. Under 
such circumstances it is presumption to present one’s 
self before the Lord. First reconciliation with man, 
then with God. 

Whoso allows the sun to go down upon his wrath 
is content to abandon himself to the snare of the 
tempter. 


Ir we give our day to God at the beginning, and 
He chooses to assign us to other things to do than 
those we had purposed—His things, instead of our 
own—we need not say, in the evening, that we have 
had a broken day.—[J. R. Miller. ] 

3s¢€ 

THOUGH we travel the world over to find the beau- 
tiful, we must carry it with us or we find it not.— 
[Emerson. ] 
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GEN. HARRISON’S PLAIN HOME. 


From the “‘ Life of Horace Mann,"’ by his wife, Mary Mann. 
tract from private journal.—[Extracted for the INTELLIGANCER. ] 


APRIL 20, 1840. On Monday we went to North 
Bend (Ohio), to see Gen. Harrison, as probable a can- 
didate for the next presidency as any man in the coun- 
try. He had been ill,—pale, thin, his skin shrivelled, 
and his motion weak. He entered into conversation, 
however, and seemed to gain strength and vivacity as 
he proceeded. His conversation was sensible, without 
being learned or profound. His manners had the ut- 
most simplicity. In the course of the visit he spoke 
of the events in which he had borne a conspicuous 
part, without the slightest elation, and referred to his 
own frugal and homely life without a hint that his 
poverty was a thing either to be proud or ashamed 
of. His dwelling is humble. It is surrounded by a 
large enclosure, all of which is a lawn, except that be- 
hind the house, which isa garden. The whole is enclosed 
by what is called in New England a “ Virginia fence.” 

We entered this enclosure by a gate large enough 
for carts or carriages. There was no small gate or 
turn-stile by the side of the principal one, as usual ; it 
having been wisely inferred that whatever could enter 
through a small gate might do so through a large one. 
The gate was secured by a wooden latch and button ; 
and the only process necessary in order to open it was 
to put the arm between its different rails, move the 
button, raise the latch, press against the gate, and the 
feat was fully accomplished. I doubt much if Windsor 
Park has any such gate in all its avenues. The path 
leading from the gate aforesaid to the door was such 


Ex- 


as had been formed in the natural course of events by 
the wheels of vehicles, and the indiscriminate feet of 


bipeds and quadrupeds. Of walks gravelled below 
and arbored above we saw none. The greensward 
had not been disturbed to make way for flowers. 
The water had not been gathered into fountains, but 
sought its way, irrespective of je/s d’eau, wherever the 
laws of gravitation inclined it. The statues had not 
yet left the quarry. The doorsteps were such laminz 
of unhewn and undressed stone as nature had pro- 
vided. All that art had done was to put them in the 
right place. 

The house was a building of two wings. Part of 
the central building was veritable logs, though now 
covered externally by clapboards, and within by 
wainscoting. This covering and these wings have 
been added since the log nucleus was rolled together. 
The furniture of the parlor could not have drawn very 
largely upon any one’s resources. The walls were 
ornamented with a few portraits, some in frames, some 
disembodied from a frame. The drawing-room was 
fitted up more in modern style ; but the whole of the 
furniture and ornaments in these rooms might have 
cost two hundred or one hundred and fifty dollars. 

I think that half the farmers and mechanics in 
Norfolk county, Mass., have a room quite as well 
furnished as the best room of William H. Harrison, 
the leading Whig candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. The billiard-room of a certain gentleman 
in Boston would buy the general out of house and home. 

But how, Mr. Traveller and Taker-of-notes, did 
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all this act upon your contemplations ? These were 
my lucubrations thereupon. From that homely gate- 
way never went forth any armed band to do injustice. 
No blood of human victims was upon the portals of 
the door. If there were no flowers along the path, no 
tears had been transmuted into hue and odor by the 
taskmaster; and rather would I go out and in amid 
that rude carpentry, and sleep beneath a thatched roof 
on a bed of straw, with obtruding winds and storms 
for my lullaby, than dwell in princely palaces, in the 
midst of gardens like that of Eden, when the wealth 
that creates the enchantments around me had been 
plundered in war, or wrung by oppression from tribing 
vassals. 


IS IT TRUE? 

WE are brought into too close and frequent contact 
with each other nowadays for dignity or reticence to 
be preserved. Our kin beyond the sea can reach us 
in a few days, and each year it becomes easier and 
more usual for us to trip across the ocean. Our 
country places are now all within touch of town, the 
electric light and daily newspapers reach the most 
remote villages, and the creed of man, woman, and 
child, is that money is power, and, therefore, to be 
obtained at all costs. When people saw less of each 
other it was certain they were better mannered. 
Familiarity has indeed bred contempt, and much of 
our social decadence and modern vulgarity are due to 
the fact that people live less and less in the country 
and more and more in the artificial and ostentatious 
glare of over-luxurious towns. The more science 
gives us the farther peace recedes, and is it not science 
and modern civilization that are depopulating our 
villages and ruining the surroundings of country life ? 

We are foolish nowadays, without doubt, 
because we have yielded to that dire spirit of unrest 
which is always racking our nerves and keeping us on 
the go. We are more a hunted people than a vicious, 
and there seems no prospect of peace for us. It is 
not because we want specially to shock and pain 
folks that manners have been allowed decay and 
positive brutality take their place, but little by little we 
have been hustled and bustled over this and that till 
we have come to grudge every moment spent in actions 
or .words which seem superfluous. Dignity and 
scrambling are certainly incompatible, and good 
manners are inseparable from dignity. We are by the 
circumstances of modern life driven hither and thither, 
continually rushing, and given no chance of pausing 
either in our pleasures or our pursuits. How can we 
exhibit the repose of past generations in times when 
we fly about the country in motor cars and communi- 
cate our most private affairs through the telephone ?— 
[Late Papers. | 


IF only we could once try the highest form of Christianity 
on a large scale in our treatment of the heathen or in our rela- 
tions between nations, an astonishing change might be noticed. 
The heathen would be astonished at a Christianity which was 
applied, as if, for instance, Christians believed in the beati- 
tudes of Jesus or the chapter on charity, which Paul wrote. 
Suppose the great nations should even adopt a common test of 
conduct, and say, ‘‘ After you is manners.’’ How easy arbi- 
tration would become.—[Interchange, Baltimore. | 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CITIES. 


Ketty MILLER, Professor of Mathematics in Howard 
University, Washington, discusses in a recent issue of 
the Southern Workman the industrial status of the city 
Negro. He says that inall the larger cities white men 
are driving the Negroes out of their wonted employ- 
ments, not because of the incompetence of the people 
of this race, but rather because, in this age of combi- 
nation, both of capital and labor, the stronger races 
have always overrun the territory of their weaker 
neighbors ; and until he reaches a much higher plane 
of civilization than he has at present attained the white 
man will not surrender the advantage which his color 
confers. 

An examination of statistical tables reveals the fact 
that about one-half the colored race in the large cities 
are engaged in “ gainful occupations,’ and that the 
colored woman has a more assured industrial status 
than the Negro man. The data of the twelfth census 
(1900) on this subject are not yet available, but the 
eleventh census (1890) listed fifty occupations for men 
and women. Of these, colored men were confined 
largely to three or four unskilled or menial pursuits, 
while colored women were listed almost exclusively in 
domestic pursuits and “taking in washing.” In 
Baltimore there are 16,943 colored women in these two 
pursuits, against 1,733 in all other lines of gainful work. 

In Charleston, with a colored population of 31,036, 
there were 681 carpenters, 224 brick masons, and 171 
painters ; in Philadelphia, with a total of 40,374 colored 
people (1890), there were 61 carpenters, 42 brick 
masons, and 28 painters. It will thus be seen that 
the number of Negroes engaged in industrial pursuits 
in the South is proportionally greater than in the 
North. As these conditions are likely to continue for 
a long time to come Professor Kelly says that “ these 
people should be made competent and efficient along 
the lines of work which inevitably devolves upon them. 
Any service can be dignified by putting intelligence, 
skill, and character into it.” 

He says further that progress may be made by 
developing in the masses a sense of thoroughness and 
efficiency, by imparting industrial and domestic 
knowledge in the schools; by making a moral appeal 
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to the white race for fair play ; by withdrawing the 
surplus numbers from the cities to work upon the 
farms; and by inducing the Negro to take the industrial 
initiative. 

One field which is open to him the Negro has not 
yet worked to the best of advantage, very few having 
entered upon such pursuits as merchant, dealer, and 
peddler. In Philadelphia, for instance, we see fruit 
stands on every corner kept by Italians, but none in 
the heart of the city kept by Negroes. There are 
indications of an increase of activity in this direction. 
The business league recently organized by Booker T. 
Washington promises to be of as great value to the 
city Negro as his more famous industrial policy is 
calculated to benefit the rural masses. 

The Negro population of Philadelphia is now 
estimated at 70,000. If it continues to increase as 
rapidly as it has done during the last decade the 
Quaker City will soon be the centre of greatest density 
of the national Negro population. The largest 
settlement of these people within the city is now 
between Lombard and Bainbridge and Ninth and 
Twentieth streets, but the tendency is to a general 
spreading. It is estimated that there are from 6,000 
to 8,000 in the southwestern part of the city, most of 
whom are buying homes and settling there permanently. 


In the midst of the discussions, rising of course into contro- 
versy and dispute, over the anthracite miners’ strike, one thing 
appears just now among the incontrovertible facts of the case. 
This is the truth of the miners’ claim that their work is at- 
tended with unusual danger. The annual report of J. E. 
Roderick, the Chief of the State Bureau of Mines and Mining, 
the official who has supervision of the subject, was made public 
a few days ago at Harrisburg, and showed that during the year 
Ig0I, 513 persons lost their lives in the production of anthra- 
cite coal, while in the bituminous coal field, there were 310 fa- 
talities—altogether 823 in the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 
‘*To my mind,’’ the Chief Inspector says, ‘‘ the occupation of 
the miner and his laborer or his helper can be classed as 
‘extra hazardous,’ as is that of locomotive engineers, firemen, 
and brakemen.”’ 

And the report had hardly appeared when the frightful ex- 
plosion in the Cambria mine, causing the death of at least 114 
mine workers, gave terrible emphasis to this view of the case. 


THE United States Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, 
Pa., has issued a large and attractive catalogue, containing 
nearly a hundred views, which give an excellent idea of the 
character of the School and of the various industries that are 
taught to the pupils. The school has now completed its 
twenty-third year. The industrial department includes in- 
struction in carpentry, blacksmithing and wagon-making, 
painting, harness-making, tin-smithing, shoemaking, tailoring, 
printing, domestic science (including bread-making), sewing, 
laundry-work, nursing, farming, and dairying. It has done a 
great and highly useful work for the Indians. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous Friends’ Associations that 
have been organized for the study of Friends’ history, testi- 
monies, and literature, there is apparent, at the present time, 
very little demand for Friends’ books among our members. 
Very few of the volumes issued within the last twenty-five 
years have paid the cost of publication. Is this because there 
are no Friends that have the ability to write interesting books, 
or because there are comparatively few members of our Society 
who read anything but newspapers, magazines, and current 
literature ? 

The Superintendent of the Friends’ Book Association, 
Philadelphia, says that in years.gone by he often sold from two 
to three hundred dollars’ worth of Friends’ books during 
yearly meeting week, but now he has few calls for anything of 
the kind. At the present time the only books published by the 
Association that pay expenses are the standard works, of which 
they have stereotyped plates ; even these would not pay, little 
as it costs to produce them, if they were sold only to individual 
purchasers ; they are kept in circulation because the Repre- 
sentative Committee buys and distributes free of cost a number 
of copies yearly. 

In England, however, there appears to be quite a demand 
for Friends’ literature, as Headley Brothers, London, issue 
many readable books either by or about Friends. One can- 
not read the best of these without concluding that our English 
Friends possess an abiding sense of the dignity and worth of 
our Society and its testimonies that is largely wanting among 
Friends on this side of the water. 


A BOOKLET outlining the summer reading preparatory to 
next winter's University Extension Lectures of the Philadelphia 
Centre has been received at this office. The lectures will be 
delivered either in Association Hall or Witherspoon Hall. 
The evening course comprises a lecture on ‘‘ Scott’ by Henry 
van Dyke, six lectures on ‘‘ Greece and the Rise of Rome,” 
by Cecil F. Lavell, six lectures on ‘‘ Imperial Rome,"’ by W. 
Hudson Shaw, and six lectures on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Plato,”’ 
by Edward Howard Griggs. There will also be an afternoon 
course by W. Hudson Shaw, on ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations."’ 
All books recommended for reading in connection with the 
course will be placed on shelvesin the Reference Room of the 
Free Public Library, 1217 Chestnut street, and of its branches 
in other parts of thecity. Furtherinformation may be obtained 
from Cyrus D. Foss, Jr., Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia. 

The lectures announced form a very attractive list. It 
will be a pleasure to many to see and hear Hudson Shaw 
once more. 


Ir is a satisfaction to note that there has been a large cir- 
culation of Senator Hoar’s great speech in the Senate, a few 
week's ago (Fifth month 22), on the Philippines bill. It was 
an address such as Charles Sumner or Henry Wilson would 
have made in their day, an utterance worthy of the Old Mas- 
sachusetts, who loved freedom, and would not desert the 
downcast and down-trodden, even if their skins were dark. 
Whittier's anti-slavery poems could be read side by side with 
Senator Hoar’s appeal, and no disharmony appear—and this 
is high praise. 


In the article by Susanna M. Gaskill on the Berean School, 
in a recent issue, the name of the Treasurer of the School was 


printed as George Price, instead of Peirce. The address, 623 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, was correctly given. 


« 


MARRIAGES. 


HAINES—LYNCH.—At Oxford, Pa., Sixth month 26, 
1902, under the care of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, Harry 
Granville Haines, son of George D. Haines of West Chester, 
Pa., a d Laura E. Lynch, daughter of James and Philena C. 
Lynch, of Oxford, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CLOUD.—On First-day, Seventh month 20, 1902, at 3 
a. m., at her late home with her daughter Mary E. Broomell, 
near Russellville, Chester county, Pa., Esther Jane Cloud, wife 
of James Cloud, and daughter of the late Joseph and Maria 
Jane Kent, in the 77th year of her age ; she was aconsistent, 
life-long member of Penn's Grove Monthly Meeting. 

CLOUD.—On First-day, Seventh month 20, 1902, at 5 
p- m., at his late residence with his daughter Mary E. 
Broomell, near Russellville, Chester county, Pa., James Cloud, 
in the goth year of his age ; he had been a consistent, life-long 
member of the Society of Friends. 

This couple had lived together in much harmony for over 
fifty-two years, and their remains were laid together in one 
grave at Penn’s Grove burying ground Seventh month 23, 
after an impressive meeting at their late home. 

S. ..B. 

GARRETT.—In West Chester, Pa., at Friends’ Boarding 
Home, on Seventh month 20, 1902, Debby Garrett, in the 
76th year of her age. She was the daughter of Nathan L. 
and Lydia C. Garrett, formerly of Willistown, Pa., and an 
esteemed member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. She was one 
who did the nearest duty faithfully, and her quiet, unobtrusive 
kindness, and cheerful, contented spirit, endeared her to the 
Home household, where she will be much missed ; for her 

‘* Death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light."’ 


SMEDLEY.—At her home near Fulton House, Lancaster 
county, Pa., on the evening of Fifth month 19, 1902, Hannah 
K. Smedley, wife of Elwood Smedley, and youngest daughter 
of the late John N. and Amelia Russell, aged 54 years and 11 
months. 

Interment on Fifth month 22, at Friends’ burying-ground, 
Penn Hill, Lancaster county, Pa. 

(We repeat this notice, as there was an error in the state- 
ment of the age in last week's issue.) 


WILLIAMS.—At his home, near Ogontz, Pa., Sixth month 
26, 1902, Thomas Williams, in his 76th year. Interment at 
Abington Friends’ ground. 

He was a good man, of sterling worth ; his life’s interest 
was the cause of education in his district, in which he labored 
zealously thirty-five years. Though always associated with 
Friends, he was not a member, but attended Abington Meet- 


ing, with some members of his family, quite regularly. 
* * 


WILLIAM STILL. 


The funeral of William Still, whose death was noted in our 
last issue, was attended by many prominent colored and white 
citizens. 

William Still, who was the youngest of eighteen children, 
was born near Medford, N. J. Both his father and mother 
had been slaves.’ The father bought his freedom, and the 
mother escaped with four children who were born in slavery. 
After a period of freedom the mother and two of her boys were 
kidnapped, the mother escaped, but the boys, Peter and 
Levin, were sold into slavery. After they became men Levin 
was whipped to death by his master, but Peter finally regained 
his freedom. His life, written by William Still, was a vivid 
portrayal of the true features of the institution of slavery, and 
the critics who think ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’’ an exaggeration 
would do well to read it. . 

William Still came to Philadelphia in 1844, worked in a 
brickyard, as a hotel waiter, house servant, and in various 
other occupations, until he became clerk in the office of the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society. While employed in this 
office it frequently fell to his lot to harbor fugitive slaves. He 
was cognizant of John Brown's plans before the raid on 
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Harper's Ferry, his name was on the papers connected with 
the raid, and two of the fleeing participants, John Brown, Jr., 
and James Redpath, found refuge in his house, but he es- 


caped discovery and arrest. 


During the war he served as post sutler at Camp William 
Penn, near this city, the encampment of the colored regi- 
ments, and at its close he engaged in the coal business, in 
which he continued until ill health compelled his retirement, 


six years before his death. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting, which at this season of the 
year for a long time has been held at the Valley meeting- 
house, in Montgomery county, will be held now (on Third- 
day, the 5th of next month) at Fifteenth and Race Streets 
meeting-house, Philadelphia, where the other quarterly meet- 


ings are held. 


Other quarterly meetings now at hand include Abington, 


at Gwynedd, on Fifth-day, the 7th of next month ; Salem, at 
Salem, Ohio, on Seventh-day, the 9th, and Miami, at Green 


Plain, Ohio, on the same day. 


Friends from Philadelphia intending to attend Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, on Fifth-day, the 7th, may 
conveniently take the train leaving Reading Terminal, at 9.02 
a. m., transferring at Ambler, where a trolley car will be 
in waiting. The trolley now runs by Gwynedd meeting. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Newtown, (Delaware 
county, Pa.), on First-day next, the 3d, at 3 p. m., under the 
care of a committee of Concord Quarter. 


For Friends attending Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Purchase, N. Y., on the 30th instant,—next Fourth-day : 
Train leaves Grand Central depot, New York, at 9.08, a. m. 
From the north, train leaves Purdy Station at 8.45, a. m. 
Friends will be met at White Plains, both of these trains, on 
both the 29th (Meeting of Ministers and Elders) and 3oth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I wisH to endorse the article in the last INTELLIGENCER 
on the Lesson Leaves, by Charles E. Clevenger. 
What he says is very much to the point and every 
word is true. Any one of the reasons given is suff- 
cient to merit a serious consideration of the return to 
the International Series as the one for future use. 
But to me the thought of the vast amount of informa- 
tion we can obtain from the so-called “ helps,’’ pre- 
pared by those who, as our friend says, ‘‘ are especially 
fitted for the work by their life training and enthusiasm 
in the cause,” appeals especially. Such helps as 
Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Lessons 
cannot fail to be “‘ helps” to any adult class, and there 
is very muchin them which can be made use of in any 
class except the youngest. Several years ago, when 
we were using the International Lessons only, I found 
much in those works to make out a deeply-interesting 
lesson, much to awaken inquiry, and very much infor- 
mation valuable to possess, on the portions of Scripture 
selected. All recent discoveries were also brought to 
bear on the lessons. I hope and trust it will be de- 
cided at the coming conference to resume the Interna- 
tional Series in our schools, and may it be made such 
a production as our friend C. E. C. asks for. In ask- 
ing for a return to the International Lessons I can 
speak for our whole First-day School and the meeting 


composing it. Lyp1A J. MosHer. 
Granville, N. Y. 


LESSON LEAVES. 








FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
HOCKESSIN AND SCHUYLKILL. 
In order to reach Hockessin meeting-house from the 
railway station, we pass through a large village, whose 
population is mainly of foreign extraction, and note 
the size of the congregation gathering at the Catholic 
Church. These people have settled here because of 
one of the richest deposits of kaolin in the country. 
Formerly this precious clay was dug from quarries, 
but the surface deposit being exhausted, it is now taken 
from underground mines, and from these mines the 
Trenton potteries obtain the kaolin for their finest ware. 

The meeting-house stands on a hill from which 
there is a beautiful view, the picturesque graveyard 
lying in the foreground. The old house is small, but 
quite large enough to meet the needs of the congre- 
gation. The Friends that assemble here, though few 
in number, give evidence that a healthy religious life 
exists among them. All the children of the First-day 
school come in time for the meeting, and form nearly 
half of the assemblage. All of the adults do nct stay 
to the First-day school, however, and the older people’s 
Bible-class suffers thereby ; but there is a live Bible- 
class of young men and women, and interesting classes 
of children complete the school. To this little but 
progressive meeting belongs the honor of holding the 
first conference on the new subject for philanthropic 
work authorized by the last yearly meeting—Equal 
Rights for Women. 

This neighborhood is the scene of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s poem entitled “ Lars,” and in this meeting-house 
the hero of the poem was married, though the poet 
makes the mistake of having the wedding occur on 
First-day. It is thus described in the poem : 


‘« There Ruth and Lars 

Together sat upon the women’s side, 

And when the peace was perfect, they arose. 

He took her by the hand and spoke these words, 

As ordered : ‘ In the presence of the Lord 

And this assembly, by the hand I take 

Ruth Mendenhall, and promise unto her, 

Divine assistance blessing me, to be 

A loving and a faithful husband, even 

Till Death shall separate us.’ Then spake Ruth 

The same sweet words, and so the twain were one.”’ 
Schuylkill meeting-house is a mile from the flour- 
ishing town of Pheenixville. The little village that 
bears its name was once the metropolis of this region, 
and was then known as Corner Stores, for on the four 
corners of the cross-roads stood two stores for general 
merchandise, a clockmaker’s store, and a milliner’s 
store. When the first nail factory was started in 
Pheenixville the proprietor and his family came to 
Corner Stores to do their ‘“‘ shopping.” 

The meeting-house was built in 1807 by Enoch 
Walker for a school-house, at a cost of about $500. 
He afterwards offered to convey this house and two 
acres of land, either with or without a money consid- 
eration, to the yearly meeting, the quarterly meeting, 
or to Valley Preparative Meeting, with the hope that 
one of these bodies would here establish a large board- 
ing-school for Friends’ children. It was finally con- 
veyed to the Valley Meeting, and soon after an 
indulged meeting was set up in this house. 

In later years an addition was made to the meet- 
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ing-house, and in this room Elijah Pennypacker 
opened a school. The school was discontinued some 
time ago, and the room is now the meeting place of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.: 

The Friends here recently obtained $350 from the 
Jeanes Fund, and the main meeting-room is quite at- 
tractive with its freshly-coated walls and neatly-painted 
woodwork. The horse-sheds also have been put in 
good order and newly roofed. The congregation sel- 
dom numbers more than a dozen, and several of these 
live in Phoenixville. The daughters of Elijah Penny- 
packer and Daniel Moore are among the most regular 
attenders, the latter generally having some words to 
offer of counsel or encouragement. 

If the house were in the town of Phcenixville the 
meeting might be larger, but several of the members 
are much attached to the old place of worship ; and 
the Friends living in the town are so few in number 
that the building of a new house at this time hardly 
seems advisable. An effort to establish a Friends’ 
Association some time ago failed largely because for 
several successive evenings on which the meetings 
were held the weather was very inclement. Perhaps 
with the selection of some other time than First-day 
evening, and a monthly instead of a weekly meeting, 
such an association may yet be successfully organized 
here. E. L 


VISITS. BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SEVENTH MONTH 8.—Accompanied by Mary Fussell 
we called this morning on Grace Anna Lewis, George 
and Anna Fussell, Phebe, wife of Dr. Harvey, 
Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Trimble Pratt, Hannah Lewis, 
Alice and Robert Ash, and Edith Chaney. At these 
places we engaged in cheerful conversation and left 
words of encouragement. In the afternoon Henrietta 
Walters came for us and took us to call on Albert and 
Lydia Hawkins, and then to her home in Wallingford, 
with her children, William and Caroline Walters, and 
their two children. We passed the evening, though 
warm, very pleasantly. James D. and Mary B. Hull 
from Swarthmore called, and we were glad to greet 
them, it being the first time we had met them since 
their marriage. 

oth. Henrietta took us this morning for a ride 
over to and through Swarthmore, calling to see Mary 
B. Hull in her new home. In the afternoon she took 
us to Media, where we called upon Clara and Bertha 
Miller, Thomas and Anna Speakman, and Carroll and 
Henrietta Broomall, and then went to Morris and 
Hannah Michener’s for tea and to spend the evening. 
These visits, each of which had its individual work, 
were much enjoyed by us. Dr. Trimble and Elizabeth 
Pratt and Eugene Walker joined us in the evening, 
and Henry and Mary Fussell came to escort us to 
their hospital home for the night. 

10th. We left Media this morning for Darlington 
to visit the families of Middletown Meeting. Horace 
Darlington took us to his home, where we were 
cordially welcomed by him and his wife Bertha. In 
the afternoon these kind friends went with us to call 
upon Ahinoam Smedley and his niece Elizabeth, and 
Jesse and Elizabeth Darlington, and then to Jared and 


| 


Marion Darlington’s to tea; we received in each of 
these places a warm welcome, and returned with 
Horace and Bertha for the night. 

11th. Jesse Darlington took us this morning to 
call on Charles Johnson and his daughter Emma. 
They are not members with us, but have been attenders 
of our meetings. Charles is now in his 85th year and 
confined to his room. We found him bright and 
cheerful and in a sweet waiting frame of mind. We 
then went to Jared Darlington’s, one of Jesse’s sons, 
where a very cordial reception was given us by 
his wife Mary. After dinner Jesse and Mary went 
with us to spend a pleasant hour with his daughter 
Ella Buckley, and four little children, at Concord. 
In the evening Horace Darlington and his family went 
with us to call on his uncle Jared Darlington at Glen 
Mills, where we spent a social evening with him, his 
wife, four grown daughters and one son. 

12th. We left Horace Darlington’s this afternoon 
for Lansdowne, where we were met by Isaac L. and 
Emma Bartram and taken to Joseph and Sarah 
Bunting’s at Darby. In the evening we called on 
Jennie Garrett and her children Howard and Amy 
Garrett, and then returned to Joseph Bunting’s, where 
we found Dr. Painter awaiting us, and with these 
friends we had an excellent visit. 

13th. This morning opened bright and balmy, and 
meeting gathered in the old meeting-house at Darby. 
The message delivered pointed out the duty of the man 
in cooperating with the Divine for his preservation. 
The meeting closed under a deep solemnity and the 
feeling of gratitude was voiced in an appropriate 
supplication by my friend Samuel Sharp, who was 
present. We went home with Elizabeth Bunting, and 
in company with her and her son George, his wife and 
children, Matilda Garrigues and her sister Mary 
McAllister, we had an excellent visit. Inthe afternoon 
Isaac Bartram took us to visit his cousin Ellwood 
Bartram, at whose house we met the children of our 
friend Barclay White and Ellwood’s daughter-in-law, 
remaining until the time for the meeting which had 
been appointed at Lansdowne for the evening. Their 
hall was filled to nearly its capacity, and I was led to 
explain our fundamental principles and their practical 
application to the work of salvation and restoration. 
The meeting closed under a precious covering and we 
went to the home of Samuel and Hannah G. Bartram 
for the night. 

14th. This morning Samuel's sister,Sally Bartram, 
took us to call on Martha Garrett and her daughter 
Elizabeth, where Jennie Jackson joined us ; then on 
Mary Palmer and her daughter Edith, then on Caroline 
Shaffer and Margaret Levis, and then to the home of 
John and Jennie Jackson. In the afternoon John and 
Jennie went with us to call on J. Cooper and Mary 
Cloud, her mother, Susan Scull, and her sisters Anna 
and Susan ; then on William and Ellen Bartram, and 
and lastly upon Walter and Margaret Hallowell 
Powell and his father and mother, Thomas and Sarah 
Powell. We returned to John Jackson's for the night 
with peaceful feelings and satisfaction in the thought 
that the day had been profitably spent. 

15th. Isaac and Emma Bartram went with us 
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this morning to see Elizabeth Thomas and daughter 
Marion, and then to call on Mary Paxson and daughter 
Alice, where several others had gathered to meet us. 
We went to Joseph and Sarah Bunting’s for dinner and 
rest. In theafternoon we called on Phebe and Edward 
Bartram, on Anna Bunting and her daughters and her 
son-in-law, James Bunting; then called on Cora 
Mercer, and then went to Clement M. and Lydia 
Biddle’s to tea, where we had a very interesting and 
satisfactory parlor meeting in the evening. 
Joun J. CORNELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ECHOES FROM “THE BACKWOODS.” 
THROUGH the kindness of a friend I have read “Visiting 
Friends in 1820,” recently published in the FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 

I am a granddaughter of the Robert and Gulielma 
Wilson mentioned in the article, and a great-grand- 
daughter of George and Esther (Brown) Wilson, in 
whose house they rested and had a meeting in the 
parlor (I send herewith a picture of the house, still 
standing). I am living on the old site where Caleb 
Way lived with his numerous children. 

George Wilson was a grandson of Christopher and 
Esther (Woodward) Wilson, who lived in Christiana 
Hundred, Delaware. Thomas and Ann (Dixon) 
Wilson, who settled in Half-Moon Valley, Centre 
county, Pa., in 1792, and he (George) gave the ground 
for the meeting-house and burying-ground, also for a 
school-house, and built the meeting house of logs. 
The size of the meeting-house was about 18 by 24 
feet. The benches were planks, with holes bored in 
the ends for the legs. 

My great-grandm<iner kept a record, of which I 
will send a copy. [It will be separately published.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER.] I have copied the record as 
nearly as possible like the original. She used no 
punctuation marks, and the orthography is not ex- 
actly as used to-day. 

The descendants of George and Esther Wilson 
held a reunion in the same house, August 15, 1901. 
The house was built in 1810. 

Gulielma Wilson was a recommended minister. 
She was an invalid for many years. She held meet- 
ings in the same parlor that George Wilson had so 
many years previously. She preached when lying on 
a bed of suffering. 

HARRIET ELMA WILsoNn. 
Stormstown, Centre county, Pa. 

[If we understand the matter correctly, there were 
two George Wilsons, in 1820. George, who kept the 
Journal published in the INTELLIGENCER, in Fourth 
month last, livedin Adams county, and made the visit 
to Half-moon valley. George, who lived in the 
valley, and at whose house the visitors stayed, was the 
son of Thomas and Ann. His own wife was Esther. 
One of their sons was Robert, whose wife was 
Gulielma.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 


THE oil regions discovered in Borneo furnished during the 
last year more than 100,000 tons of petroleum for export. 
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WORK AMONG THE DOUKHOBORS. 


From a letter of Joseph Elkinton, of Media, Pa., in the ( Philadelphia) 
Friend, He heads his letter, ‘‘ En route Rosthern to Winnipeg, Sixth 
month 24."" 


THE past week has been one of the most eventful in 
my life. A Mennonite kindly asked Michael Sher- 
binen and myself to ride in his comfortable carriage 
from Rosthern to the Saskatchewan. The prairie was 
clothed in summer verdure, and the vastness of its 
horizon-bound, fenceless stretches was very impres- 
sive. The sloughs still contain some water, and the 
badger holes have not all been filled up by the road 
inspector,—a remote prospect. There is such a fasci- 
nation in the freedom and fertility of this land that I do 
not wonder it is being settled rapidly, even with the 
drawbacks of a short season and the mosquitoes. 

As we approached the valley of the Saskatchewan 
we passed Herman Fast (who accompanied John Bel- 
lows and Joseph J. Neave during their Russian jour- 
ney) at his plough with two oxen. The black sod is 
turned over in such even furrows that we drove across 
several sections of ploughed land without much 
inconvenience. 

The river was twenty feet higher than usual, and 
running rapidly. Thou may recall the beauty of this 
large stream, eleven hundred and fifty feet wide, with 
banks two hundred or more feet high. The Mennon-, 
ites occupy the eastern and southern shores, while 
two or more Doukhobor villages are on the opposing 
bank. 

The weather was all we could desire, and the pic- 
turesqueness of the rope ferry, conveying the team 
across the stream, with its angry depths boiling up 
under us, cannot easily be portrayed. A group of 
Doukhobors, mostly girls and women, stood hand in 
hand on top of the hill, awaiting our arrival. The 
river had overflowed its banks and left standing pools 
in the bushes, through which we passed on the level 
meadow before ascending the hill. Into these we 
plunged, quite over the hubs of the wheels, and with 
great difficulty were pulled up the precipitous banks. 

I have written an appeal to all the Doukhobor 
men of five villages, suggesting that this approach be 
improved at once, as one of the women passengers 
was perilously near being thrown out, head foremost, 
into the water and mud. One of the wagons in our 
train got fast, and the women were carried on the 
backs of their companions to dry land. 

After crossing I stood with my camera ready to 
“snap”’ the on-coming teams—three oxen abreast— 
anda farm wagon full of our baggage. As we walked 
up the hill the girls came down toward us chanting 
their plaintive Russian hymns, and we had a hearty 
welcome. I cannot easily forget the scene, as we 
stood surrounded by these picturesquely attired peas- 
ants of the village of Petrotka—overlooking the mag- 
nificent valley of the Saskatchewan—where thanks- 
giving was expressed upon the bended knee for the 
manifold mercies we had experienced. 

After this meeting we went to the home of our 
dear friends, Michael and Bridget Sherbinen. Their 
house is admirably located in order to secure a com- 
manding view of the river, and I am deeply impressed 
with the desirability of building a school-house near 
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his home, to accommodate fifty scholars, part of whom 
might board with the Sherbinen household. 

It is very apparent that there is an increased ap- 
preciation of the interest Friends have taken in these 
worthy children of Russia, and I have talked over the 
whole situation very carefully with the Sherbinen fam- 
ily, and with this result, that if a house could be built 
this summer, forty by forty feet, that would accommo- 
date the children from neighboring villages, some of 
them ten miles distant, Michael Sherbinen will give four 
or five acres of his land to Philadelphia Friends, upon 
which it may be erected. He was compelled to go 
from hut to hut last winter, with scarcely enough light 
coming through the small windows to enable him to 
see the printed pages, and it injured his eyesight. 

We also had a conference with the representatives 
of Lord Strathcona, who is on the train with us, and 
the Government land agent, Gerard Ens, with one or 
more men who have visited this settlement, and they 
very much encouraged the enterprise, because it would 
prepare Doukhobor children for teaching among their 
own people. These colonists are not ready for Gov- 
ernment schools; but when I explained how Friends 
have conducted their schools they seemed very willing 
to send their children to Michael Sherbinen, and he 
is fitted for the work he has begun. He is invaluable 
as an interpreter in this work of explaining the advan- 
tages of education to the Doukhobors. 

The openness that was manifest in all the villages 
was very encouraging to me, and the head men of the 
conference said that they would build their own school- 
houses as soon as they were able. Michael says he 
thinks a frame building would be much better than 
one made of logs, and the educational effect which the 
building of sucha house would have upon the Douk- 
hobors would be salutary. 

There is another aspect of the case which may well 
claim our serious consideration, and that is the effort 
which the Second Adventists are making to introduce 
their teachings among the Doukhobors at this place. 
Michael says these “ Sabbath’’ keeping Baptists have 
come to him, requesting him to interpret for them, and 
he said he could not conscientiously do so if their 
peculiar views were to be presented. He thinks 
Friends can have control of the settlement if it is un- 
derstood that we have a school on our own ground. 

Herman Fast, who is himself a Baptist, came quite 
a distance and crossed the river on First-day last to 
dine with us, because he had a great concern that the 
Doukhobors should not be ‘‘spoiled’’ by these Advent- 
ists, for he had said to them that Friends had the pre- 
cedence, and he very much hoped we would continue 
to have the chief place and influence among the Douk- 
hobors in all their colonies. 


In 1go1 there were completed in Tokyo, Japan, buildings 
costing $50,000 to be used as a university exclusively for 
women. This university now has 550 pupils and 46 professors 
and instructors. Departments of Japanese and English litera- 
ture and domestic science are included in the curriculum. 


MILLIONS of Hindus live, marry, and rear families on an 
income which rarely exceeds half a dollar of our money a week. 
They never eat meat and need hardly any clothing. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tr. 


CORNWALL, Pa.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Theodore K. Barton, Seventh month 6, 1902. 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Theodore 
K. Barton. The exercises were opened by Alice Mary Brown, 
who read a selection entitled, ‘‘A Man of Self-Control.”’ 
Mary W. Cocks read ‘‘Abide with God,’’ followed by Charles 
F. Seaman, whose selection, entitled ‘‘ What's in a Name ?”’ 
led to a lively discussion. 

After sentiments were given, and a program arranged for 
the next meeting, the Association adjourned to meet at the 
home of Rowland Cocks in four weeks. 

JESSIE KETCHAM, Secretary fro. fen. 


MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Seventh month 17, 1902, and was opened by Mary R. Ecks 
reading from the eighth chapter of Romans 

Under Literary Entertainment Julia E. Christian read from 
the Autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell, which was much 
enjoyed. Mary E. Sands read Bret Harte’s last poem, ‘‘ The 
Sword of San José,’’ and Sarah Rote recited ‘‘ Tab’s Monu- 
ment’’ ; ‘‘ Over the Line,’’ was given by Darl Eves, and 
contained a good lesson for all. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Where was the first Friends’ 
meeting in America?*’ Rachel S. Eves said as far as she could 
find, it was at Burlington, N. J., but she was by no means 
satisfied that it was the oldest. 

Charles Eves gave current events. After some remarks 
on the good character of the exercises and other things, we 
adjourned after an impressive silence. 

ELLEN RUSSELL Eves, Corresponding Secretary. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—On the 17th of Seventh month a large 
and interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of Howard and Ella D. Kinsey. Isaac W. 
Reeder read the fourth chapter of I. Peter. Letitia Roberts 
gave a historical reading from ‘‘ The Life of Samuel J. Levick."’ 
‘«Incompleteness,’’ was the title of a recitation given by 
Elizabeth W. Levick; a reading by Sada M. Johnson, 
‘Attendance of Religious Meetings'’ ; Anna E. Jordan then 
recited ‘‘ Dorcas ’’ ; William P. Roberts gave a reading on 
‘*The Cruelty of War'’; a reading from Whittier, ‘‘ The 
Quaker of the Olden Time,’’ was given by Morgan Smulling ; 
a biographical sketch of ‘‘ The Life of Louisa J. Roberts,’’ was 
given by Bella Meredith ; Nettie B. Shinn favored us witha 
recitation from J. Whitcomb Riley. 

We were pleased to have with us on this occasion Anna 
M. Jackson, of New York, Nettie B. Shinn and daughter 
Louise, of Philadelphia, and several others who seldom attend 
our meetings; the former made some interesting remarks 
concerning the Conference to take place at Asbury Park. 

Sentiments were given by nearly all present. We 
adjourned to meet the 21st of Eighth month at the home of 
Richard Johnson. A. S. B., Corresponding Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Mickleton Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the meeting-house on the evening of Seventh 
month 12. After a few moments’ silence, the president, 
Martha White, read from the seventh chapter of Matthew. 

The exercises for the evening were opeped by Albert 
Heritage, who read part of the seventh chapter of the third 
volume of Janney’s History, giving an interesting account of 
the testimony of Friends in America against slavery. Joseph 
B. Livezey gave a selection from the writings of Thomas Say, 
describing one of his visions. The remainder of the Advices 
from the Book of Discipline were read by Mary Owen. 
Richard Somers recited a piece written by N. P. Willis, entitled 
‘* The Death of Absalom.’ 

The question, ‘‘ What was the truth which in 1650 George 
Fox was teaching ?"’ assigned to James G. Engle, was answered 
in part thus: ‘‘ The true Gospel ministry is that alone which 
springs from the fountain of Divine love revealed in the soul.”’ 

Esther L. Rulon gave a short account of the life of Robert 
Burns. While the poet's life was something of a struggle, he 
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has left behind him much for our pleasure and help. Marshall 


Pancoast referred to the fact that poetry with Burns seemed to 
be the natural expression of his thought, and also spoke of the 
inspiration which Whittier derived from this author. One of 
Burns's most beautiful poems, ‘‘ The Mountain Daisy,’’ was 
read by Etta T. Carter. His poem, ‘‘ My Heart is in the 
Highlands,’’ was recited by Milton W. Heritage. 

The paper prepared by Cornelia J. Shoemaker for the 
Chautauqua Conference, on ‘‘ Worship,’’ was given by 
Elizabeth L. Engle. In this she says, ‘‘ To perform our 
smallest duty in the light of our highest hope, this is worship.’’ 

In response to the question assigned at last meeting, Etta 
T. Carter said that seventy-five per cent. of “the world’s corn 
crop is raised in the United States. 

Current items gathered during the past month, were read 
by George Heritage. 

Several visiting friends were with us, whose presence was 
most acceptable and strengthening. Afterthe announcements 
were made for the next meeting, and roll-call, meeting 
adjourned until Eighth month 9. Number present, 47. 

R. W. P., Secretary. 





RIsING Sun, Mp.—A regular meeting of the West Notting- 
ham Young Friends’ Association was held in the town hall, on 
the afternoon of the 6th instant, at 2.30 o'clock. The presi- 
dent opened the meeting with an appropriate selection. 
Edwin R. Buffington continued his talk on ‘‘ The Growth and 
Development of Religious Thought,’’ on two particular lines 
—sacrifice and prayer. It must be admitted, he said, by 
thinking minds, that we are only a part of a stupendous 
whole, and when we approach a subject like the growth and 
development of religious thought, that is so large, so deep, 
and so grand that we can only catch glimpses of a grand, 
underlying truth, it matters not how deep we try to go, there 
is stilla greater depth farther on. As in machinery, so in the 
spiritual life, it is necessary to have a governing force. He 
spoke of the sacrifice made by the Hebrews, the giving up of 
something that was dear to them ; their method of expression 
due to undeveloped thought ; proving, however, that down 
underneath external things there is a truth innate in the soul 
of man. The sacrifice made must be within ourselves. The 
carnal life must be sacrificed if we hope to gain the eternal life. 
Ideas of prayer vary much, He would be sorry to see the 
time when humanity would cease to pray, as all need to be 
brought closer home to God. It is needless, however, to pray 
without acting, or to expect to receive something for nothing. 

‘« Sincerity the Basic Principle of True Greatness,’’ was the 
subject of an excellent paper by Lizzie R. Lincoln. The 
thought was expressed that there should be a feeling of respon- 
sibility on the part of all to live up to the highest we know. If 
sincere in thought and action, we need have little anxiety over 
that which follows our speech and conduct. 

A selection was read by Agnes Fox, entitled ‘‘ The Blue 
and the Gray ;"’ Lydia E. Reynolds read a portion of the Dis- 
cipline on ‘‘ Conduct and Conversation."’ A voluntary read- 
ing was given by Walter H. Buffington, subject, ‘‘ Evil 
Habit.’’ The habit of self-consciousness is an evil. 

The report of the executive committee was read and the 
Association closed after observing a brief silence. 

JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


A. Davis JACKSON, principal of the Friends’ Academy on 
Long Island, is in attendance at the summer school of Harvard 
University, at Cambridge, Mass. 

Edward C. Wilson, of Friends’ Central School, Philadel- 
phia, is attending the summer school of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

J. Eugene Baker, principal of the Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, accompanied by his family, is spending his 
vacation at the home of his boyheod in Colerain, Lancaster 
county, Pa. 


FOR a rare pattern silver half penny (1 cent) piece £10 
15s. (a little over $53) was paid recently to a London firm. 


home. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


A GUIDE-BOOK for the travellers—of whom at this season of 


the year there are many—from Trenton, N. J., to the Pocono 


Region, has just been prepared by Charles F. Jenkins, and is 


published by Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. The title is ‘A 


Guide to the Delaware Valley, Trenton, Lambertville, Easton, 
Phillipsburg, Belvidere, Portland, and the Delaware Water 
Gap,’’ and the descriptive matter extends to Stroudsburg and 
the Pocono Mountains. The little book has many excellent 
illustrations, and it will make not only a pleasing but a helpful 
companion on the picturesque journey up the river to the 
mountains. 


Price 25 cents. Friends’ Book Association has it. 


‘« The Renewal of China,’’ in the Eva magazine (Philadel- 
phia, H. T. Coates & Co.), for this month, is a translation 
made from the Russian, by Helen G. Smith. The number of 
American students qualified to do such a piece of work, and 
do it so well, is not large. 








By an arrangement with Headley Brothers, London, all 
the Friends’ books published by them are sent to the Friends’ 
Book Association, Philadelphia, and copies of them may be 
obtained there. An examination of them will repay inquirers. 





A new book by Frederic Seabohm (whose honorary degree 


from Cambridge University was recently mentioned), has just 
been issued by Longmans, Green & Co. 


It is entitled ‘* Tribal 
Custom in Anglo Saxon Law.”’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


SAMUEL J. ENTRIKEN, who was business manager of the 
Schofield School, at Aiken, S. C., the past year, went to 
Europe a few weeks ago, for the purpose of joining the Baldwin 
relief expedition to the Arctic seas. On reaching Hamburg, 
however, his health was such that he was obliged to return 
He landed on the 6th and proceeded to his home in 
West Chester, Pa. After greeting his friends there he hastened 
to the pine woods in the western part of Pennsylvania, where 
he will spend the summer in camp. 

Prof. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, accom- 
panied by his wife, has been on a visit to his parents in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


‘* WE ought to insist upon the fundamentally moral character 
of the issues of the hour,’’ said President Eliot of Harvard, in 
his address to the Unitarian Association at its 77th annual 
meeting in Boston, on May 27. ‘‘ The national issues which 
to-day most conspicuously agitate public opinion are at the 
bottom moral questions, and they never will be permanently 
settled until they are settled according to the requirements of 
right feeling, brotherly sympathy, and impartial justice."’ 


STATE Factory Inspector McAbee of Indiana has sent a 
circular letter to the large manufacturing concerns in the State 
recommending that they provide for bathing facilities for the 
employés. He cites the beneficial results from such a course 
at Michigan City, and says a bath after a day's work will do 
much to remove the desire for stimulants. 


ANNA WeEsT SHAW of St. Louis, who has been commis- 
sioned to paint the portrait of Queen Alexandra, is a great- 
granddaughter of Benjamin West, the famous portrait painter. 
In her case, the inherited genius skipped two generations, and 
like her great ancestor, Miss Shaw began her artistic work 
while yet a child. She has probably painted as many minia- 
ture portraits of distinguished persons as any other American 
artist. Sheexcels equally in drawing, color, and composition, 
and though but 30 years of age is a master of her craft. 
Among miniatures lately painted by Miss Shaw is the portrait 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin. After completing her work in 


England she will visit St. Petersburg to make pictures of sev- 
eral members of the Czar’s family.—[Exchange. ] 
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DOING HIS BEST. 


It somehow seems little enough when you say 
That a fellow ‘‘ is doing his best."’ 

It means that he toils and he hopes day by day 
That heaven will attend to the rest. 

He is jostled aside by the hurrying crowd, 

Unsought by the lonely, forgot by the proud. 

He earns what he gets, and no more is allowed 
To the fellow who's ‘‘ doing his best."’ 


But whenever a crisis arises, we look 
To the man who is doing his best. 
The prince with his splendor, the sage with his book, 
Full oft fail to answer the test. 
And when there's a home or a country to serve 
We turn to the man with the heart and the nerve, 
The man whom adversity’s touch could not swerve, 
The man who kept doing his best. 
— Washington Star. 


THE DOG’S LAMENT. 


It's very hard to suffer and be still, 

Our name's applied to every human ill. 

A ‘‘doggerel'’ is a rhyme that’s very bad, 

Indeed, the very worst that’s to be had. 

A book is ‘‘ dog-eared'’ when it’s been abused. 

Alas ! I think we're very hardly used. 

A man’s a ‘‘dog"’ because he won't behave. 

(It almost makes an honest doggie rave !) 

A ‘‘puppy”’ is a fellow most uncouth— 

A slur upon the flower of our youth ; 

A ‘‘hound"’ a villian of the deepest dye, 

An insult to his dogdom's majesty ; 

A ‘‘cur,’’ of course, is not a shining light, 

Yet even he is called to bear the slight. 

To ‘‘ dog one’s footsteps '’ is, I really think, 

A dreadful thing, from which we dogs would shrink. 

A ‘‘dogma"’ is a hard religious school, 

A ‘‘ dogged "’ person always plays the fool. 

And ‘‘ dog-days "’ find us panting with the heat ; 

We scarce can blink our eyes or lift our feet. 

Why—why—throw mud upon our noble name ? 

A dog’s a dog thro’ all the world the same. 
—London Answers. 


SoME one has calculated that it would take a typist 3,700 
years of working time to write ‘‘ Dear Sir’’ and ‘‘ Yours 
truly "’ to all the letters posted in a year. 


WHILE passing from one car to another of an excursion 
train going 40 miles an hour, a young woman was caught by 
a wind blowing 45 miles an hour, lifted 20 feet into the air, 
and landed unhurt in a Nebraska cornfield. Soa newspaper 
item says. 


THE opportunities for higher education which some German 
universities now offer to women are being utilized to a sur- 
prising extent. During the past winter semester 105 women 
studied at the University of Bonn, 72 at the University of 
Leipsic, and 490 at the University of Berlin. 


JAPAN has an avenue of trees fifty miles in length. The 
trees are the cryptomera, and every oné is a perfect specimen, 
quite straight, from 130 feet to 150 feet in height and 12 to 15 
feet in circumference. The avenue extends from the town of 
Namanda to Nikko. 


Ir has been discovered that many of the prairie fires that 
have destroyed the grass on the ranges in Montana and in the 
western part of Dakota have been started by the concentration 
of the rays of the sun upon broken beer bottles that are scattered 
freely along the cattle trails and wagon roads. When a fire 
has been traced to its source, in almost every instance a broken 
bottle has been found with evidences around it to convince 
the investigators that it was the cause of the mischief. The 
curved glass was lying in sucha position as to focus the rays of 
the sun upon a tuft of dry bunch grass and start a flame.— 
[National Advocate. ] 
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THE DIGNITY OF MANUAL LABOR. 


Henry Sabin, in the Teachers’ World. 

OpposiTE my office window a new building is being 
erected. Rapidly the walls are rising under the hands 
of the bricklayers. One young man particularly at- 
tracts my attention. Face, neck, and arms are burned 
by the sun and wind, and in the cool of the early 
morning hatless and coatless he works. His shirt is 
unbuttoned at the throat, his hair pushed back from 
his forehead, and he whistles as he toils, every muscle 
brought into play, every action the poetry of motion. 
His hours are short, his pay good and sure, and there 
is no one to nag at or worry him. An artist he, and 
from brick thrown on mortar, and mortar on brick, 
with apparent carelessness, the walls grow tier on tier, 
square and true. 

Beyond him I look through an open window into 
a clothing store. In the rear, under an electric light, 
the bookkeeper bends over his desk, posting, entering, 
balancing. From eight till six he moves his pen and 
puzzles with figures, and if the cash comes out wrong 
or his books do not balance his task continues into 
the small hours of the morning. Behind the counters, 
their trousers carefully creased, their patent leather 
shoes glistening, their chins elevated in the air over 
high collars, stand the clerks. From half-past seven 
in the morning till eight, nine, or ten o’clock at night 
they are on duty, shut in from breeze and sunlight, 
patient with captious customers, ever polite to the fault- 
finding, though head may ache and limbs grow weary. 
Their faces are pale, their wrists slender, and their eyes 
lack the sparkle of perfect health. It is with a feeling 
of relief that my eyes wander back to my boy brick- 
layer, still whistling as he straightens up to survey his 
work, the first rays of the sun now shooting over the 
top of a high building and just touching his hair. 

If to boys just leaving the grammar or high school 
and immediately thrown on their own responsibility 
only two positions should offer themselves, one as 
clerk and one as bricklayer, ninety-nine out of one 
hundred would probably choose the former. Why ? 
The pay is less and the hours are longer. Is it because 
there is more of an opportunity for advancement ? 
The bricklayer by the exercise of thrift and economy 
may become a contractor and builder, and a man of 
power and influence, as easily as the clerk may become 
the head of a department or the proprietor of a busi- 
ness of his own. The real reason is that the clerk is 
more genteel, dresses better, his hands do not come in 
contact with the soil, and he has a better social stand- 
ing than he who handles bricks and mortar. Such is 
the unwritten law of modern society. 

The other day a college graduate, whose father 
owns an Iowa farm, well stocked and improved, sought 
through me to find a school. He was willing to teach 
ata salary of forty-five or fifty dollars a month for 
nine months in the year. Asked why he did not go 
back to the farm, he said, ‘‘ Father wants me to, but 
it seems to me it would be throwing away my educa- 
tion.”” If he could only see, as do those of us who 
have grown gray in the service, that the profession is 
overcrowded, not with men of natural aptitude for such 
work, but with those who would be better off, mentally, 
physically, and financially, if back on their fathers’ 
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farms! Through all his years of schooling he failed | per day. The grease mixed with the soot makes it stick to the 
to learn that true education is never “thrown away” ; — » Chicas a eae thet “‘smok 
that it is as valuable to the farmer as to the professor, cues apie dian vie at tee tne 


. : 7 is horse power going up the chimney,’’ has appropriated 
; and that he who has read his books aright will not | $20,000 to carry out plans to save some of the loss it sustains 


come to an intellectual standstill, however he may be | in this way. In London the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
employed. is making an inquiry concerning domestic grates which prom- 

Bi asians at ises to yield valuable results. Although financial self-interest 
7 would spur on the reform, it is generally found that law and 
An Old Time Document. governmental regulation are required to bring about reform. 
A BEAUTIFULLY written manuscript copy of an application for | Why do not the American women's clubs take up the subject ? 
membership with Friends has recently been handed us, and | !t is in the line of their avowed functions as to national house- 
may be of interest to Friends of Salem Quarterly Meeting, keeping and public health. They have the time and the 


: bility to bring th i t d.—[Ameri icine. 
where no doubt the names will be recognized. The fervor of anihty to tring Goseenaee [Amarian Mopicine. ] 


spirit expressed in the quaint phraseology of that day is in a ee 
contrast with the more brief requests of the present time : ing wards surname. 


MANINGTON, (N. J.), 6 Day 2 Mo. 1797. WHAT would the name of King Edward VII. be if he ceased to 


To Mary SmitH: DEAR FRIEND: In the simplicity of | enjoy his kingly title? In other words, what is the family 
Truth I have a desire to relate unto thee the secret intentions 


of my mind which hath more than usual impressed me this er of this ae house A Nota veryeasy ee saa 
few weeks past with a desire that I may in a degree of humble considering that his Majesty's forbears were sovereigns centuries 
thankfulness acknowledge I have had to experience the un- | before surnames, as we now understand them, were used at 
merited mercy hath been graciously extended for I hope and | ll. However, here is our answer to the conundrum: 
trust my preservation. And it hath raised in my heart strong Dynastically, King Edward belongs to the Hanoverian line, 
desires for the prosperity of Truth. And it hath been my | °F to speak more exactly, to the line of Brunswick-Lunebourg, 
fervent breathings that I might be a living member of the | 4 branch of which became the royal line of England when 
Church Militant here on Earth, With the People Called | George I., son of Princess Sophia (granddaughter of James |.) 
Quakers. ANN BACON. and of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, ascended the 
= English throne in 1714. The family name of the Elector was 
Guelph, and Guelph, therefore, has been the surname of all 





























At Friends’ Meeting. the monarchs of England from George I. to Victoria, inclusive. 

The Interchange, Baltimore. Queen Victoria married, as we all know, her cousin, Albe:t, 

A CurisTIAN gentleman who recently attended a Friends’ | Duke of Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, of the senior 
meeting, possibly for the first time, remarked at its close : ‘I (though not now the kingly) branch of the House of Saxony. 


The family name by which this house, which dates from the 
middle of the tenth century, came afterward to be known was 
Wettin ; and this was, and is, the surname of both branches 
—the Ernestine and Albertine branches—of the House of 
Saxony eversince. Our present gracious sovereign, therefore, 
though maternally a Guelph, is paternally a Wettin ; and were 
he to become an American citizen he would, presumably, be 
known as Albert E. Wettin.—[Modern Society. ] 


have never been where I have felt the atmosphere of worship 
as I have to-day. Then there was not one man conducting 
the exercises, but a row as of the fathers and mothers, on the 
upper seats, and it seemed to me that the younger people and 
others could not say that it was the duty of the minister to say 
what he did, and it might not apply to them, but here with a 
number taking part, there was a sense of fellowship and of 
unity, and all being on a common footing.”’ 











The Heroism of Mike Sabot. ; 
MIKE SABOT was at work in one of the headings of the Cambria 
mine when the explosion occurred that brought death to so 
many of his comrades. He wasonlya ‘‘ trap boy,’’ seventeen 


years old, but he ‘‘ knew the mine like a book.”’ As soon as 
he found himself unscathed he rushed to the rescue of the 


What it is to be ‘‘ Educated.”’ 
A WELL-KNOWN college professor, lecturing lately before a col- 
lege society, told the members that there were five principal 
evidences of education. The man or woman presenting these 
five evidences could be fairly called educated, whether by a 










college training or without any. fallen men beyond him. He dragged three into a working 
. The first evidence of education, he went on to say, was | that the afterdamp had not reached, and to his timely help 
‘‘ correctness and precision in the use of the mother tongue ;"’ | they owe their lives to-day. Then he plunged back into the 
the second, ‘‘ refined and gentle manners, which are the ex- | Main heading where there were more bodies, but this time he 
pression of fixed habits of thought and action :*’ the third, | did not return. When the rescuers found him his hands were 
‘«the power and habit of reflection ; '’ the fourth, ‘‘the power clutching the clothing of a man, in such a manner as to show 
of growth ;"’ and the fifth, ‘efficiency, or the power to do."’ that he was in the act of dragging him to safety when the fatal 
The professor dwelt upon each of these evidences in turn, | 845 overcame him. , y 
and ended by saying, very truly, that without these character- The large Catholic church in which his funeral was held 


istics knowledge can never become power, and that in their was filled with his friends, and with strangers who had heard 
possession lies the secret of ‘‘ gaining an education, no matter the story of his noble achievement, and came to do honor to 
how that education is gained.’’—[Forward. ] one who gave his life for others. 















Money in the Smoke. FEAR Causes more disease than do microbes, more deaths 
than famine, more failures than panics ; it costs more than 
war, is always a failure, and is never necessary. Fear weakens 





THE money loss from unburned smoke may be estimated from 


| 
an experiment made in Manchester, England, last February. | the heart’s action, induces congestion, invites indigestion, 
At a point about three miles from the centre of the city a sam- produces poison through decomposing foods, and is thus the 
ple of snow which had been lying on the ground for ten days, mother of autopoisoning, which either directly causes or greatly 
was melted, and the dry residue weighed and analyzed. It | ae “ae ne Sh cent of all our diseases. 
was found to be equivalent to something over ten pounds to | —[G. F. Meacham, M. D., in Health.] 

the acre, and consisted of 48.6 per cent. carbon, 6.9 per cent. Six thousand is the record number of roses produced by 
grease, and 44.5 percent. ash. Another sample taken from | one tree atatime. This was in Holland, on Mme. Regview's 


near the centre of the city showed about three times the | land. A Marechal Neil at Whitby has had 3,500 blooms on 
amount mentioned, or nearly one ton of soot per square mile it at the same time. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


AN order was made public, last week, by President Roosevelt, 
by which Gen. Jacob H. Smith, the United States officer 
commanding in the island of Samar, who issued the order to 
kill all Filipinos over ten years old, was retired from service 
on the ‘‘active list '’ of the army. The court-martial that tried 
him for the sanguinary order mildly censured him, and 
sentenced him ‘‘ to be admonished by the reviewing authority.”’ 
In his order the President says that the shooting of the eleven 
native couriers by order of Major Waller ‘‘ was an act which 
sullied the American name.”’ 

THE national convention of the coal miners of the United 
States, which was held at Indianapolis last week, adjourned 
on the igth instant. It decided not to order a strike in the 
bituminous districts, but to continue work there, and send aid 
in money to the anthracite miners. The latter continue their 
strike, which has now been going on about two months. The 
Indianapolis convention followed the direction of President 
Mitchell, the head of the United Mine Workers’ Union, and 
its action had been anticipated. 


GOVERNOR TAFT, of the Philippine Islands Commission, 
who has been negotiating at Rome with the Papal authorities 
for the removal of the ‘‘friars*’ from the Islands, has ended 
his efforts there, and had a final interview with the Pope on 
the 21st instant. He proceeded then on his return to Manila. 
It does not appear certain that any considerable progress was 
made towarda favorable result. The Papal secretary, Cardinal 
Rampolla, made an answer to him on the 18th instant, referring 
the further negotiations to a later date in the Philippines. 


THE most costly flood in the history of the Mississippi river 
occurred last week, extending from Keokuk, Iowa, to Louisiana, 
the damage being greatest on the Missouri side. Thousands 
of acres of corn-fields and wheat-fields, the wheat being in the 
shock, were under water, and hundreds of farmers who were 
rich ten days ago, are now penniless and homeless. The loss 
is estimated at $6,000,000. The water began to subside on 
the 21st instant. 


THE famous detached bell tower of Venice, Italy, known as 
the ‘‘ Campanile '’ of St. Mark’s Cathedral, on the 14th inst. 
fell with a great crash into the piazza. The first intimation of 
danger was the sudden appearance on the previous day of a 
longitudinal crack in the wall facing the clock tower and the 
breaking of two windows. The ruins of the tower, which was 
ninety-eight metres high, are piled up to the height of 100 
feet. The fall of the tower produced a thick red dust, which 
spread like a hanging cloud over the city. Owing to the pre- 
monitory signs of the collapse no one was killed and but few 
persons were injured. 


SINCE 1872 4,000 miles of railroads have been laid in the 
Japanese Empire. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE has made a conditional gift to Clark 
University, Mass., of $100,000, and gives it as a special fund 
in honor of Senator Hoar. 

On last First-day King Edward attended Divine services on 
the royal yacht off the Isle of Wight. The King’s progress 
continues to surprise his doctors. 


ABOUT 40,000 garment workers in New York have struck 
for higher wages and shorter hours. They ask that fifty-six 
hours. be considered a week's work. 

THE steamship Primus, of Hamburg, carrying 185 passen- 
gers, was cut into and sunk by the tug Hansa on the Elbe 
river. About fifty lives were lost. 


CHOLERA is still spreading in the Philippine provinces, and 
is very fatal. The provincial totals are 14,567 cases, and 
10,937 deaths. Manila averages 40 cases daily. 

Tue Republic of Cuba has been formally recognized by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Hayti, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Guatemala. 
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JoHN W. Mackay, president of the Commercial Cable 
Company, anda California multi-millionaire, died of corgestion 
of the lungs, on the 2oth instant, at his wife’s residence in 
London. 


AN expedition under the leadership of Willard Glazier of 
New York, numbering twelve persons, recently left St. Johns, 
N. F., to explore the unknown wilds of Labrador. The ex- 
pedition was organized in Boston. Among its members are 
representatives of leading American colleges. 


On the 2oth instant a fierce tornado, accompanied by 
thunder, vivid lightning, and a heavy rain, burst upon Balti- 
more, and although it lasted less than fifteen minutes a number 
of lives were lost, mostly by the overturning of boats in the 
river and bay, and considerable damage was done to property. 


NEARLY a mile of the boardwalk at Atlantic City is to be 
moved from 200 to 300 feet nearer the ocean, thereby creating 
about twenty-five acres of building lots, worth nearly a million 
dollars. This immense accretion is the result of the action, 
for long years, of ‘‘ little drops of water, little grains of sand."’ 


ACCORDING to an estimate of the Red Cross identity depot 
at Pretoria, which fulfilled the functions of a casualty bureau 
for the Boer forces, the total losses of the latter during the war 
were 3,700 men killed or died of wounds, and 32,000 made 
prisoners of war, of whom 700 died. The Boer forces in the 
field numbered about 75,000. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL has sold the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger to Adolph S. Ochs, the owner of the New York 
Times and the Philadelphia 7imes. The new proprietor of the 
Ledger promises that there shall be no departure from what is 
best in the traditions of that paper. L. Clarke Davis will 
continue to be the managing editor. 


THE lumber industry stands fourth among the great manu- 
facturing occupations of the United States, according to a 
recent census bulletin. The steel industry is first, the textile 
second, and the meat packing third. The lumber industry 
employs a capital of $611,600,000, men to the number of 
283,260 and turns outa yearly product valued at $566,800,000. 
This is ten times the value of lumber product turned out fifty 
years ago. 








RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS TO ASBURY PARK. 


Western Connections—Chicago to Philadelphia. 
Fare to Asbury Park. 


Penn. R. R., one way $20.00 
B. & O.R.R., 17.00 
C.& O.& Penn., *‘ 17.00 
Leave, gth mo. 3d. 
Penn. R. R., (P.C. & St.L.) 
«« (Ft. Wayne, ex. fare) 
DB. &O. Ri Re, 


one and one-third §$ 


Arrive, 9th mo. 4th 
10.05 a.m. 12.17 noon. 
12.00 noon. 12,37 
10.10 a.m. 3.29 p.m. 
Leave, gth mo. 2d. 
C.& O.R.R.,(C.H.& D.& Penn.) 8.30 p.m. 
Chicago to New York. 
Leave, oth mo. 3d. Arrive, gth mo. 4th. 
Jersey City, Penn. Depot. 
Gr. Trunk, & L. V., I1.0§ a.m. 4.20 p.m. 
Indianapolis, Richmond, and Cincinnati to Philadelphia. 
Fare to Asbury Park. 
Indianapolis, Penn., one fare $19.00 one and 
“e B. & O;, 17.00 
ee Ge2zQ, 17.00 
Richmond, Penn., 17.90 
¢ B. & O., ? 
” CeO, 
Cincinnati, Penn., 
a B.“&0.., 
a ee 


I1.12 a.m. 


one-third 


N bh 


wn iw 


tw Ww 


“AA Aw 
PINE 


18.00 
16.00 
16.00 


Leave, gth mo. 3d. 
Indianapolis. Richmond, Cincinnati, Philad’a. 

Penn. R. R., 3.05 p.m. 4.55 p.m. 4.20p.m. 12.17 
B.& O.R.R., 2.45 p.m. ? 6.10p.m. 3.29 p.m. 
" 8.21 a.m. : 12.15 noon 10.15 a.m. 
C.&O.R.R., 4.05 a.m. 7.45 a.m. 11.12 a.m. 


oth mo. 4th. 


4.0§ a.m. 
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Alliance, Salem, Mt. Pleasant.—Fare to Asbury Park. 
Salem, Penn. R. R., one fare $12.00 one and one-third $16.00 








Wheeling, ms rs 12.50 o 16.67 

“« 8B, a0. &.R: 4 12.75 « 17.00 

Leave, 9th mo. 3d. Ea. Time. 

Alliance. Salem. Mt. Pleasant. Wheeling. 

Penn. R. R., 11.05 p.m. 11.24 p.m. 4.38p.m. 8.30 p.m. 

B.& O.R.R., —_—- 8.31p.m._ 12.1onight 
Eastern Connections. 

Leave. Arrive. 


Winchester. Millville. Curwinsville. Harrisburg. Phila. 
P.R.R., 7.30a.m. 7.22 a.m. 11.50a.m. 3.17 p.m. 
PRM, Soca —- 4.35 a.m. 9.37a.m. 12.17 noon 
Winchester. Purcellville. Washington. Baltimore. 








B.& O.R.R., 6.00 a.m. oe 
So. R. R., 6.49 a.m. 8.34 a.m. 
Washington. Baltimore. Philadelphia, 
Broad St. Wayne Junc'n. 
Penn. R.R., loa.m. 10.52a.m. 12.54 p.m. a 
B.&O.R.R., loam. 10.45a.m. ——— I.12 p.m. 
Philadelphia to Asbury Park.—Ninth Month 4th. 
Special. Special. 
Broad Street, 1.48 p.m. Reading Terminal, 1.15 p. m 
Bristol, 2.23 Spring Garden St., 1. - 
Trenton, 2.40 Columbia Ave., 1 
N. Asbury Park, 4.05 Huntington St., “ 
Special. Wayne Junction, 1.32 
Market St. Wharf, 12.30 Jenkintown, 1.42 
Camden, 12.37 Langhorne, 1.58 
Merchantville, 12.46 Yardley, 2.09 
West Moorestown, 12.55 Trenton, 2.05 
East Moorestown, 12.58 Bound Brook, 2.47 
Mt. Holly, 1.15 Plainfield, 3.00 
N. Asbury Park, 2.58 N. Asbury Park, 4.5 
Regular trains : 
Lv. Broad St., 4.00, 4.17 Ar. Asbury Park, 6.23, 6.30 


MAP OF ASBURY PARK, N. J., AND PART OF OCEAN 





Connections with New York City. 


There are frequent trains from either Liberty Street via. 
Central R. R. of N. J., or from 23d,Desbrosses, and Cort- 
landt Streets via. Penn. R. R. Friends purchasing tickets 
via. New York will be particular to see that they read by either 
route. They are urged to try and connect with the boat from 
Rector Street at 1 p.m., and see that their tickets read by Cen- 
tral R. R. of N. J. It will make no difference if they should 
not read by boat route, they will be accepted. Arrangements 
have been made with the Central R. R. of New Jersey to run 
a special train Ninth month 4th to connect with the boat leav- 
ing Rector Street at 1 p.m. Friends of New York Yearly 
Meeting arriving at the Grand Central or 34th Street (Long 
Island R. R.) will take the 3d Avenue L road to South Ferry 
and there transfer to 9th Avenue road to Rector Street. The 
round trip rate will be $1.44. Tickets can be had of any of 
the Correspondents of the Committee [see printed lists in pre- 
vious advertisements] in Manhattan or Richmond from the 
31st of Eight month, or on the boat. Friends in New York 
will sign the Certificates when purchasing their tickets for both 
going and return, thereby avoiding any further trouble at 
Asbury Park. 


Canada and Northern New York. 


Komoka, 4.13 p.m. 10.28 p.m. 
London, 4-35 12.35 night 
St. Thomas, 3.15 
Buffalo, 10.05 
Rochester, g.00 
Jersey City, g.16 a.m., Penn. Depot. 4.20 p.m. 
Bloomfield, 9.35 3.10 p.m. 


Bloomfield via. Lake Boats and R. R. from Rochester or 
Cape Vincent. If by Lehigh Valley, connection is made in 
Jersey City with Penn. R. R. for Asbury Park. If by N. Y. 
Central, note directions above. 

Joun W. HutcuHIinson, Chairman Com. 
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*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting has made the following 
appointments for Seventh month : 

27. Ocean City, 11 o'clock a. m. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
will attend meetings as follows : 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care 
of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at Newtown (Dela- 
ware county, Pa.), on First-day, Eighth 
month 3, to convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


LILLIAN, three anda half years old, was 
in the house, playing, one day, when it was 
raining very hard and was very dark out- 
side. Mamma came to her and said : 

‘* Lillian, there were three pieces of cake 
in the pantry, and now there is only one. 
How did that happen ?”’ 

‘«Well,”’ said Lillian, her eyes open 
wide with excitement, ‘‘it was so dark 
in there I didn’t see the other piece.’’— 
[Gathered. ] 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFices: { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHirapgsteHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


- ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 
information. 

DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California! 
Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
ina DeTache Ranctoin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 
E,W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago. 
Nares & Saunders, Managers. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Revised List of Hotels in Asbury Park 
_ for the Conference. 
[See map of Asbury Park on opposite page.) 

Hotels, Jer day rate, two in a room; if one in room 
50 —_ — am = j 
172 Columbia - Harvey Jones, $2.50 each. 

187 Colonial, T. V. Silva, 1 50 a 
new, nn, Mr. Coleman, $1.50 each. 
otels and boarding houses, rates fer week : 

The rate here = arefortwoinaroom If but one 
occupies a room it will be from $1.00 to $2.00 more, and 
if three occupy a room it will be from so cents to $1.0o 
lesseach. ‘There are a few cases of single rooms at the 
same rate as if two in a room. 

The rates are for the full week or fraction of a week 
er at the weekly rate; but if less than a week, eithe. 
the full week will have to be paid, or day rates, unless a 
special ment is made in advance. 

186 The Breeze, Mrs. Cook, $8 to $10, according to 
rooms. 
179 The Passaic, Miss Lyon, $8 all rooms. 
141 The Florida, Mrs. Applegate, $7 all rooms. 
168 The Auditorium, Mrs. De Bow, $8 all rooms. 
167 The Wellington, B. B. Smith, $8 to $10 according to 
rooms. 
166 the Yorkshire, Mr. Duffield, $7 all rooms. 
165 The Franklin, $7 all rooms. 
164 The Frederick, Mrs. Thom 
164 next to, The Drew, Mrs. Hazelrigg, $7 all rooms. 
156 The Lakelyn, D. Ww. Sexton, $7 ail rooms. 
15x The Fifth Ave., M. C. and A. R. Jones, $8 all rooms. 
187 The Colonial, T. V. Silva, $7 to $10 according to 
rooms. 
154 The Sunset Avenue House, M. Clay, $8 all rooms. 
143 The Ravenwood Inn, C Brazer, $7 to $8 according 
to rooms. 
128 The Leadley, Probst and Leadley, $8 to $10 accord- 
ing to rooms 
183 The *ashington, Mrs. Colby, $7 to $8 according to 
rooms. 
133 opp. The Magnolia, A. G. Beers, $7 all rooms. 
119 The Clifton, Miss Myers, $7 all rooms. 
117 The The Normandie, D. G. Conover, $8 all rooms. 
116 The Albermarle, Hahn and Schofield, $7 all rooms. 
94 The St. Claire, Mrs. Romaine, % all rooms. 
75 The Ashland, Mrs. George, $8 all rooms. 
76 The Holland Hall, Hull and Roberts, $8 all rooms. 
135 The Belle View, S. C. Tyler, $8 ali rooms. 
115 The Elleserlie, G. W. Ransom, $7 all rooms. 
59 The Napan Hall, Miss Myers, $7 all rooms. 
181 The Edgemore Inn, Mrs. C. M. Van Wickie, $7 all 
rooms. 

Friends may apply direct to the proprietors, the Chair- 
man, or the correspondents to secure their rooms. 

Full particulars must be given, and the maximum 
amount each desires to pay. 

As the Chairman of the Committee bas a refusal on a 
certain number of rooms in each of the houses selected, 
all applications received will be impartially assigned or 
any information will be furnished upon request. 

Bat Friends must understand that in zone of the houses 
named can any particu/ar room be secured except on 
condition of being vacant at the time, notwithstanding 
any promises that be made, as the proprietors cannot de- 
finitely determine until about the rsth of Eighth month 
who of their regular boarders will remain over the time 
of the Conference. But as the number of rooms secured 
in each of the houses is in all cases the minimum of their 
capacity based on the experience of former seasons 
Friends may feel sure that comfortable rooms will be ob- 
tained as all of the houses in ¢A/s list are recommended. 
Applications for rooms wil] be registered in the order they 
are received and the proprietors will report them to the 
Chairman of the Committee who is on the ground every 
day and will personally see to the assignment of rooms 
so that there is little danger of repeating former exper- 
iences of being overcrowded. About the date named 
above, Friends will receive a card from the proprietors 
approved by the Chairman giving the location of their 
rooms. 


nm, $7 all rooms. 


Joun W. Hutcurnson, Chairman ef Com. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, tocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 


, CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


; TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. } 


iti 


SUMMER TOUR TO THE NORTH. 


VACATION TRIP TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally- 
conducted tour to Northern New York and 
Canada, leaving August 13, covers many 
prominent points of interest to the Summer 
tourist—Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The 
Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, 
Lakes Champlain and George, and Sara- 
toga. The tour covers a period of fifteen 
days ; round-trip rate, $125. 

The party will bein charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, assisted by an 
experienced lady as chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare 
for the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, 
meals en route, hotel entertainment, 
transfer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any 
additional information, apply to Ticket 
Agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


On Thursdays, August 7 and 21, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
(Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company) will run special low- 
rate excursions to Maryland's most popular 
watering place, Tolchester Beach. This 
place is held in high favor by all who have 
visited it. It has all the attributes of a 
first-class resort, and especially appeals to 
families. No liquors are allowed on train, 
boat, or grounds. Every possible kind of 
amusement is to be found. The location, 
on the prettiest part of the beautiful 
Chesapeake Bay, speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the follow- 
ing schedule, and round-trip tickets will 
be sold at the rates quoted. 


Rate. 
.50 
.50 
+35 


Leave Philadelphia, . . Pa., 7. $1 
I 
I 
1.35 
I 
I 
I 
I 


‘«¢ Sharon Hill, .. * 
Moore, .. 
Ridley Park, 
Chester, 
Thurlow, . 
Linwood, . 
Wilmington, 
Newport, . 
Newark, . 
Iron Hill, 
Elkton, a ae 
North-East,... ‘* 8. .50 

* Cle... “Re .50 

Returning, steamer will leave Tolchester 

at 4.00 p. m. 

Children between five and twelve years 

of age, half the above rates. 


25 
25 
.20 
.00 
-9o 
+75 
-75 
+75 
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Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 








FRIE 
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CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Exszcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssiGneg, AND Recerver. 


Trustesz, 


Frnanciat AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 





TWO TOURS TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD. 

Leave New York August 2, visiting 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Del Monte 
(Monterey), Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San José, and Portland on the going trip. 

Returning, Tour No. 1 will run eastward 
through the magnificent Canadian Rockies 
by leisurely daylight trips, with stops at 
Glacier, Banff Hot Springs, and other 
points, reaching New York on August 31. 

Tour No. 2 will run eastbound via 
Yellowstone National Park, including the 
usual six-day trip through that interesting 
preserve, arriving New York September 4. 

Special trains will be provided. 

Rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, or any point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, including 
transportation, Pullman berth, and all 
meals on the tour except during the five 
days spent in San Francisco, when 
Pullman accommodations and meals are 
not provided :— 

For Tour No. 1, $200. Two persons 
occupying one berth, $180 each. 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all 
expenses through Yellowstone Park. Two 
person occupying one berth, $230 each. 

A preliminary announcement outlining 
the various details will be furnished upon 
application to Ticket Agents, Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 





LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington’: August 7 and 21, Septem- 
ber 4 and 18, and October 2 and 16. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on July 24, 
August 7 and 21, September 4 and 18, and 
October 16, going via Harrisburg and the 
picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, 
special train leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 
a.m.; excursion of October 2 running 
via Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the 
Delaware Valley, leaving Philadelphia on 
special train at 8.00 a. m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return 
passage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, will 
be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City; $9.60 from 
Lancaster; and at proportionate rates 
from other points, including Trenton, 


Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 


re 


NDS’ 








SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustex or Corporation Mortcacss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reau Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Wilmington, West Chester, Reading, and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to Niagara 
Falls. An extra charge will be made for 
parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of 
connecting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Specials in Black Silks. 


Not the least interesting feature of 
the Midsummer Sale is our special 
offering of staple Black Silks in ex- 
actly the weaves and weights now 
most in demand. 

It would be hard to match the 


values mentioned below : 


75c Black Japanese Silk at 45c a yard 
An exceptionally strong and durable 
weave, though light in weight ; 27 inches 
wide, and guaranteed Lyons dye. 


85c Black Japanese Silk at 65c a yard 
This number is heavier and finer than 
the one named above; will make a 
good travelling wrap, though cool 
enough for summer waists ; 27-inch. 


$1.00 Black Japanese Silk at 85c yard 
One of our most popular numbers, 
never before sold under $1.00. A 
smooth weave, and a solid Lyons black ; 
36-inch. 

85c Black Twilled India Silk at 68c a yard 
This special number is 27 inches wide ; 
we have sold thousan 
summer gow 








and well- 


Strawbridge & 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Morgan Rien Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clothier, 









Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ......... $500 

CAPITAL (paid in), mane: "Gonaeee 
SURPLUS. §0.000 00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,..... 42,349.29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
and con done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and aoonavet Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. le Deposit 
Boxes to rent from f2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.&° Treas. 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Wivrenny, 
arren G. Garirritu, 
Epwarp G. McCoturn, 
Avrrep I. Puituips, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Franx W. Paut 
Epcar Dup.tey Fanizs, 
‘Horace B. Pearson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplieate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 

Popular Prices 

Samples Pree to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


gy Brice, 
- Davis Paces, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. Guu, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 
Joun H. Craven, 


etc. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread 


Machine Co. 
PRs Bay Ae 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


eT Special attention given to ser- 
oy ing re Office 603 North 
Eighth treet, Philadelphia, P 
‘JOSEPH L. JONES 


PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





